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and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clement: 
Clara. who was her mother's darling, had 


Was introduced to the card tahl 


. on every ſubject; and was conſidered by 


child: Some pitied—others laughed | at 
her folly but Mrs. Clement being'gene - 


of partiality, which rendered her blind to 
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Oran and William were the Ne 


ſearcely attained her tenth een ſhe 

E, and to 
every place of faſhionable reſort, at which 
it was poſſible 10 intrude a- hid of her 


age: In conſequence, he- grew copfident 
and vain; pretended to give her opinion 


all as a pert, conceited, diſagreeable 


rally known. to poſſeſs that miſtaken ſoft 


the imperfections of her children, no one 
ventured to reprove,. or point them our. 
$40 ESE 7; 
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The time thus allotted to pleaſure, little 
remained for ſtudy; that little was divided 
between dancing and muſic, while the 
knowledge of her own language, French, 
Geography, and other eſſential branches 
of education, were little attended to, 
if not wholly neglected. A courſe of 
life ſo improper for her age, naturally 
| brought along with it other inconvenien- 
cies; her conſtitution ſuffered ; the roſes 
fled her cheeks, and Mrs. Clement too 
late diſcovered the ill conſequence of her 
- imprudence ; ſhe wiſhed to correct the er- 
rors ſhe had committed in her education; 
but found it difficult to.aboliſh a ſyſtem 
ſhe had ſo long countenanced. How far 
her endeavours might have ſucceeded is 
uncertain, as ſhe was unexpectedly, ſeized 
with a complaint of which ſhe died i ina few 
weeks. a ) 
Clara was at Gr 3 . A 
ſhort time diſſipated her grief, and her re- 
: liſh for pleaſure returned; ſhe was then 
continually teizing her father to take her 
Wr as * Miſs ſuch a 


one's | 


1 


one's ball—and the more her wiſhes were 


gratified, the more unreaſonahle they 
grew. Mr. Clement, in vain expoſtu- 
| lated, it wag all to no purpoſe; Clara 
thought only of conſulting her own incli- 
nations, and Mr. Clement had too long 
' accuſtomed himſelt to yield to them. 
The Mid-ſummer holydays, -at length, 
brought William, who had for three 
years paſt, been fixed at a boarding- ſchool 
ſome miles diſtant, home, fur the vacation. 
He was a f prightly good natured boy, two 
years younger than his ſiſter, who had juſt 


| entered her fourteenth, Till his departure 


for ſchool, like her, be had been much 


indulged, and his education neglected, but 
ſince that time he had been kept to his ſtu- 


dies, and his improvements had equalled, 
if not ſurpaſſed the W of his 
friends. 


- Abſence, and thelols they had murual- | 


1 y ſuſtained i in their mother, increaſed the 
| affection Clara and her brother, notwith- 
Randing they ſometimes differed when to- 
Ether, entertained. for each other ; no- 
B 2 : _ 
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thing therefore could be more grateful to 


either than this meeting. 
William had been at home three days, 
when Mr. Clement one morning told them, 


with a ſmile, they judged the prelude to 
ſomething agreeable, that he had an ex- 


curfion in contemplation, which he doubt- 


ed not would give them pleaſure. 


Clara eagerly enquired to what place ? 


but her countenance, which had the mo- 
ment before been enlivened with ſmiles, | 
Was inſtantly clouded, when Mr. Clement 
replied—To her aunt Mills's, in Glouceſ- 
terſhire. - This lady was the widow of an 
officer : Vpon the death -of her huſband, 
with whom ſhe ſeemed to have buried all 


earthly bappineſs, but that which aroſe from 


retirement and the practice of virtue, had 
withdrawn to the family manfion-houſe, 


where, ſecluded from the gaieties of life, ſhe 
paſſed her time in a&s of charity and de- 
votion, and, excepting the viſits ſhe occa- 
fionally paid to a few neighbouring fami- 
Hes, enjoyed a ſolitude almoſt , perperual. 
The different taſtes and purſuits of this 
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lady and Mrs. Clement, together with ſome 
ſlight miſunderſtandings, had for ſome 
years diſunited the families; but a few 
months before the death of Mrs. Clement 
the intimacy had been renewed. Clara 
and William had not, however, yet been 
introduced to their aunt, of whoſe cha- 
5 racter, from her attachment to retirement, 
they had formed no very favourable idea: 
the viſit was in conſequence not agreeable 
to either. 

Mr. Clement obſerved it, but witheur 
| 8 to do ſo, continued ; 1 have for 
ſome time paſt wiſhed to introduce you to 
| my ſiſter ; ; buſineſs opportunately now calls 
me into Worceſterſhire; 1 ſhall there- 
fore drop you by my way, and nt for you 
on my return.“ | 

Clara looked diſconcerted, 1 en- 
quired with' earfieſineſs, * how long they 
were to ſtay?“ . X 
My bufineſs will detain. me. ſaid 
Mr. Clement, about a week.” Ee IN 
'Þ A week! is interrupted, Clara, « are 


to ſtay a week ?” We 4 = 
B3 145 4 I 
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"ec If I may judge by your countenance 
and manners, Clara,” ſaid Mr. Clement, 

te the viſit I purpoſe does not meet your 
approbation ; is a week ſo long a time to 
paſs with an amiable woman and your 


' father's ſiſter 2” . | * 


But papa, it will be ſo dul; I have 
heard you ſay that my aunt keeps no 
company: and you know my brother 
ſhould have a | little pleaſure i in the holi- 
days.” 14 ie 
William echoed the ſentiments of his 
fil iſter, and j Join oined i in entreating his father | 


to defer the 'vitit, and let them continue 


in town during his abſence. All, how- 
ever would not do; Mr. Clement, con- 


 erary to his uſuat ll” withſtood the 


ſolicitations of his children, and notwith- 
ſtanding all they could tay, remained 


8 inflexible. ; 


* And when are we to god. aſked 
Clara, peeviſhly ? vid | 

« ] defign to ſet out to morrow morn- 
ing,” faid 1 85 Clement; and expect 
| F that 


* * 


| C10. 
that you will vo attend me with cheerful 


countenances.” 

Clara finding it in vain to argue the 
point, was ſilent; but it was evident from 
her countenance, that this acquieſcence 
with her father's commands was leſs agre- 
able to her, than as a dutiful child, it 
ought to have been. 

As for William, who bad made his 
objeckions rather out of compliment to 
his. ſiſter, than from any diſlike to the 
journey, he preſently reſumed his cheers 
| ſulneſs, but Clara retired in a very ill 
humour to give orders for the JE 
her clothes. 

Pray miſs,” fail Betty, an 
ing the was going to viſit her aunt Mills, 
how long may you be going to ſtay? 
„ Longer than I like, I affure you, 
5 Betty, ſaid the young lady ; © my papa 

is determined we ſhall ſtay a week.. 

* Aweek miſs!” exclaimed Betty, s 
ſaw by this, her young miſtreſs was not 
= with the journey; why you witl 

8 to death; I wonder my maſter 
8 ; B 4 | can 
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can think of taking you to Tuck an out of + 
- the way place!“ 

We ſhall have a ADE time 
indeed, ” faid Clara; * but there is no 
ſaying any thing to papa; I never knew 
him ſo obſtinate in my life.?“ 

To be ſure,” ſaid Betty,“ SPI 
Mills is a very Charitable good lady; but 
la miſs, you will be tired to death; they 
ſay ſhe does nothing from morning till 
night, but read Wo bible and ſay. her | 
prayers.” 1 | 
ti; * ey you think chav; is the * ſaid 
Clara, in a tone of voice that rather en- 
couraged 5 cliecked the ne 
* ſervant. 1 | 

„To be ſure 1 do”. ſaid Betty ; *f why 


end Mills, they ſay, miſs, has never 
been in London, ſince the death of- the 


colonel, but once, and that was at your | 


| chriſtening ; ſo you may be ſure doe is 


an oddity.” 


„ To be ſure,” ſaid: Clata, « ſhe has 
no card parties.“ 


Mn? Card parties,” ſaid Betty ; z 5? 70 viel 
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E „* | 
you, miſs, I dare ſay there is not a houſe. 
within fix or ſeven miles of her.” | 

„Well,“ ſaid Clara; I ſhall bave a 
charming time of it! but there is no 
perſuading, papa; I don't know what's 
come to him: ſo you muſt pack up my. 
things; let's ſee; | I ſhall take my pink 
luſtring and my blue ſattin lip: - then 
there's my ſpotted book muſlin and my 
fine jaconet with ſprigs ; as for the ſtriped 
muſlin, you will not forget that.” 3 

La, miſs,” ſaid Betty; “ Tore” you will 
not want ſo many clothes!” _ 

e I defire you will put up al that I tell 
you,“ ſaid Clara, ſharply; “ and don' * 
forget my cap with the blue and white 
feathers. The only entertainment [I ſhall. 
have, will be the pleaſure of drefing, and 
undreſſing myſelf. Top 
Very true, miſs,” ſaid Betty, who. 

always flattered the follies of her miſtreſs, 
and immediately ſet about performing the 

, orders {ihe had given. 

Early the next morning the coach was 
at the 1 and Clara, in ſpight of her 
B 5 reluctance, 
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reluctance, ſet out with her father and 
brother for the hoſpitable manſion of Mrs. 
Mills, at which they arrived toward even- 
ing the next day. | 
It was ſituate in the. moſt fruitful part 
of the county, on a riſing ground, one 
fide of which commanded a view of dif- 
tant hills and beautiful encloſures, and 
the other of a cheerful village, the inha- 
bitants of which looked gay with health 
and induſtry. The reception of our tra- 
vellers was the moſt tender and affectio- 
nate; Mrs. Mills embraced her nephew 
and niece with tears of joy, and gently 
chid her brother for having fo long 
eſtranged her from thoſe in whom her 
heart was ſo deeply intereſted, _ | 
Clara and William, whoſe faults pro- 
& nated, not from a bad or inſenſible heart, 
but from an erroneous education, were 
touched with her carreſſes, and the more 
ſo, as they could not perceive in her 
countenance or manners the leaſt trace of 
that auſterity they had r attach- 
- et wy her character. 5 
Mr. en 
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Mr. Clement, whoſe buſineſs required 
diſpatch, ſtaĩied only to take a ſlight re- 


_ freſhment, and again ſet forward on his 


journey, promiſing to render his abſence 
as ſhort as poſſible : for Clara, who, how- 
ever reconciled to her aunt, c could not 
overcome the diſguſt ſhe felt at the idea 
of paſſing a week without amuſement, 
ſept aſide and privately entreated her 
father to ſhorten the time of their penance. 
_ Rest being the moſt deſirable after a 
fatiguing Journey, the young folk were 
- early conducted to bed, where they ſlept 
ſoundly till called upon to riſe the next 
morning. | 


W illiam had for ſome time entertained | 


pimſelf in the garden when his aunt en- 


— 


tered the breakfaſt · parlour; but it was not 


till repeatedly told, Mrs. Mills waited 
breakfaſt, that Clara was prevailed upon 
to get up and dreſs; the lady, however, 


received her with her uſual ' kindneſs, E 


and readily accepting her apologies, they 

were ſoon ſeated at the breakfaſt table. 
Do you riſe every morning ſo early, 
$6: --* madam ?” 


5 \ . U 3 
madam ?” faid Clara, upon her aunt's 
obſerving that ſhe did not appear to have 
overcome the fatigue of her journey. 

" Certainly, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Mills; one muſt be wholly inſenſible to 
the beauties of nature, to prefer a ſtate 
of inactivity to the glorious contem- 
en of it on a fine ſummer's Morne. 
ing.” ti ain * | 

I will anfwer for it,” ſaid William, 
archly, that my ſiſter, by ker own con- 
ſent, would not riſe till ten or eleven 

o'clock for the fineſt ſight in the world.” 
Clara coloured with vexation, and dart» 
ing a glance of diſpleaſure at her brother, 
aid, © he need not be ſo ſharp upon her, 
for it was only fince he had been at ſchool 
„ be was become eh a mighty early 
_ riſer.” | 
William ſeeing bis ſiſter's ditpleaſure, 
ſaid, he did not mean to offend her,” 
and owned ** he had once been as fond of 
huis bed as ſhe,” but ſaid * it was now as 
great a pain to him to lie late, as it had 
| fortierly- been to xiſe early. [FER 
Mrs. Mills, 


. 


E 5 
Mrs. Mills obſerved,” © that the habit of 
riſing early was eaſily acquired,” and faid 
* ſhe could not think we were authorized 
by our maker to waſte thoſe precious 
hours in ſloth, which might be rendered 


|. beneficial to nen and uſeful to our 


fellow creatures.” 
Rut do you not find ihe 2 uy f 
long, madam'?” ſaid Clara. | 

Not in the leaſt,” returned Mrs. 
Mills, on the contrary I often; find it 
too ſhort to fulfil all the a it neceſſa- 
rily brings along with it.“ 

4 Aſtoniſping!“ ſaid Chirs; © how is 
it poſſiblè, madam, that you can employ 
your time? In London, where there: are 
many things to amuſe one, I am ay FA 

tired before night.“ 

* From this, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 1 I 
muſt judge that our amuſements and pur- 
ſuits differ widely; I ſhould aſk my dear 
girl, in what yours conſiſt? had we time 
to enter upon the ſubje& ; but a walk be- 
fore the day be too far advanced to render 
it ſultry, will, I think be agreeable.” | 
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The young folk- replied, '©* they ſhould 
like it extremely, and in a few minutes, 
were ready to attend their good friend.” 
The fragrance of the breeze, the har- 
mony of the birds, and above all the kind 
eondeſcenſion of Mrs, Mills, conſpired to 
render the walk agreeable, and they con- 
tinued it on the banks of a winding river, 
converſing on different ſubjects till the 
attention of Clara, whoſe obſervations did 

not in general extend beyond the faſhion 
of a cap, or che colour of a ribbon, was 
attracted by the ſwarms of young ſiſh that 
appeared in the ſhallow water. I never, 
in my life,” ſaid ſhe, © ſaw ſuch num- 
bers! look William, they are abſolutely 
innumerable ;' I ſuppole this river is re- 
markable for fiſh 2? 
„ Remarkable!“ ſaid William, 3 
ing, why you may ſee as many in every 
river, if you have a mind to look. ; 

© do not believe that,” ſaid Sh. 
«] am ſure I never walked by one where 
there were ſuch 3 Beieb 

VJour attention, my dear ” ſaid Mrs. 

4 ny MIlle, 


. 

Mills, © muſt have been directed another 
way; William is very right, there is no- 
thing ſingular in what you ſee; innume - 
rable as the young fry appear, many rivers 
produce more abundantly than this. 

As it poſſible !“ ſaid ſhe, and added, 
ſtill fixing her eyes upon the ae 
hat prodigious quantities“? 

„The encreaſe is indeed wonderful, 2 
ſaid Mrs. Mills, „but what may not be 
expected when a fingle fiſh is capable of 
producing millions of its fpecies.” | 
Millions!“ exclaimed William and 
his fiſter at the ſame inſtant, * did yo 
ſay millions?“ 

%% did, replied Mrs Mils; * the 
cod produces at a birth, eight or nine 
millions; the flounder above a million; 
the mackerel five hundred thouſand; and 
as for the herring, Mr. Buffon, a great 
naturaliſt, ſuppoſes that if a ſingle one 
vas left to multiply undiſturbed for twen- 
ty years, it would produce a. progeny 
more numerous than the ibn of 
ten ſuch LOO as this we live upon.” 

5 ; Amazing” 


— — 
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Amazing' ſaid Clara, and how many 

different ſorts of fiſh 4 en tak e 

are, aun: 1 b 
% To the beſt of. my e re- 0 
plied Mrs. Mills, “ naturaliſts deſcribe 

| upwards. of four hundred; but it is ſup- 
poſed that! many more have eſcaped ere ; 
vation. ; 
A wonder for my nar; faid William, 
64 they do not ſtop the eourſe of the rĩvers. 
The greater part, reſumed Mrs. 
Mills, are confined to the ſea, and 
would expire in freſh water; but ſuch is 

their aſtoniſhing increaſe, that the ocean 
itſelf would be too limited to contain 

them, did not the exiſtence of one ſpecies 

depend on the deſtruction of another.“ 
What do they eat one another?“ 

Dee replied Mrs. Mills, it is. 
computed that ſcarcely one in five thou- 
ſand eſcapes the perils of its youth: the 

young fiſh become the prey of the older, 

and thole that eſcape, in their turn, devour: 
ſuch as are ſmaller'than themſelves.” . 

| ee Was going to reply, but was 

5 prevented 


1 
prevented by his ſiſter, who exclaimed, 
ce what a leap that fiſh gave! 1 declare it. 
made me ſtart; did you oblerve, madam, 
it jumpt quite out of the water?“ 
Ves, ſaid Mrs. Mills, “ but if you 

admire agility, what will you ſay to the 
ſalmon, which is frequently ſeen to throw. 
_ itſelf up cataracts and l many 
yards high.“ 

- *© Ts that poſſible 8 0 it 
It is a fact well known,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills; ; © the generality of fiſh, as I before 
. obſerved to you, are confined to the ſea ; 
but a few quit the ſea at certain ſeaſons; 
to depoſite their ſpawn in the gravelly 
beds of rivers: of this kind is the ſalmon, 
which upon theſe, occaſſons will ſwim up 
rivers five hundred miles. from the ſea, 
and not only brave various enemies, but ” 
ſpring up cataracts and precipices of an 
amazing height, that __— its pro- 
greſs.“ bo 
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And ate they as anxious. to return to 1 
the ſea?” aſked William. ol 

= * # | p «FR Tes ; 
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Yes,” replied Mrs, Mills, * equally fo; 
were they confined to the freſh water long- 
er than the time nature has appointed for 
- the preſervation of their ſpecies, it is 
proved, by experience, that they become 
fickly, pine away, and expire the ſecond 
year: the falmon, therefore, has no ſooner 
depofited her eggs, which ſhe does with 
great care in the gravelly bottom of the 
river, than ſhe returns to the ſea, if ſhe 
eſcapes the eee, W _ her by 
the fiſhermen... - 5 
© Pray, N fait William, where bo 
the falmon moſtly u N 
We ate chiefy,“ aud Mis, Mills, 
„ fſupplied with this delicious fiſh from the 
5 rivers Tweed and Tyne; from whence it 
is no uncommon thing for a boat load to 
be taken at one draught. The trade of 
Berwick, a town on the borders of Scot- 
land; and af Colraine, in Ireland, conſiſts | 
wholly in this article. A great quantity of 
the ſalmon annually caught is conſumed 
freſh, and the reſt is ares: or N and 
ſent beyond ſea da | 
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© It is a little hard, poor fellows,” ſaid 
Clara, © to be caught, after making fo 
long a voyage, and encountering ſo many 
difficulties. How many miles, Madam, 
did you ſay they will ſwim from the ſea? 

& It is ſaid,” replied Mrs. Mills, they 
will ſwim up rivers five hundred miles from 
it; but theſe voyages are nothing, when 
compared with thoſe made by fiſh of ano- 
ther deſcription : What do you think of 
the herring, which vitie us every year 
from the furtheſt extremity of the North 2h | 

„ Why, do they, aunt?“ 

* Innumerable ſhoals of Netting," faid' 
Mrs. Mills, live in the ſeas near the 
North Pole, which at certain ſeafons they 
quit, and deſcend 1 in eint de, upon our 
coaſts,” 

They afe great tele indeed, ” ſaid 
William, “J am ſtudying geography.“ 
The cauſe of their leaving that re- 
treat, where the ſeverity of the climate 
ſecures them from the attacks 'of various 
enemies, is not aſcertained :* Some authors 
2 their numbers oblige them to emi- 

grate , 


E 
grate; others, that they take theſe long 
voyages to avoid the large fiſh that inha- 
bit the frozen, ocean; but the opinion. 
more generally enrertained is, that having 
exhauſted the ſtock of inſect- food, with 
which thoſe ſeas abound, they travel ſouth- 
ward in purſuit of a freſh ſupply, which, 
awaits them at the time of their arriy al in- 
the Britiſh Changel. Whatever be the 
cauſe, this perilous expedition ſeems to be 
undertaken with general conſent, and per- : 
formed with the utmoſt regularity... They 
aſſemble before they ſet out; ſeparate i in» 
to diſtinct thoals,, and during the voyage 
not a.ſiraggler 1 is ſeen from the general. 

body. In June the main body arrives on 
aur coalts ; ; and though it has ſuffered 
much from the greedy inhabitants of the 
deep, many of which, are ſaid to devour 
| barrels at a YaWny is fo numerous as to- 
| alter the very appearance of the ocean, be- 
ing divided i into diſtinct. columns, five or 
fix miles in length, and three or four 
broad. ; 
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92 They muſt make fine work for the 
5 fiſhermen,” ſaid William. F 

© The Dutch,“ - replied Mrs. Mills, 

<. chiefly monopolize the Herring fiſhery : 
The Engliſh, however, yearly export great 
quantities, which are - pickled, ſmoaked, 
and ſent to different parts of Europe.” 
As Mrs. Mills and her young friends 
converſed thus, the ſky became ſuddenly 
overcaſt, and they were glad to take ſhel- 
ter from a ſhower, beneath the branches 
of a ſpreading elm. Clara was extremely 
diſcompoſed at the thoughts of being wet, 
and ſaid ſhe was ſure ſhe ſhould get her 
death of cold, beſide ſpoiling her new bon-⸗ 
net the firſt time of putting it on. 

I hope neither of theſe. misfortunes 
will happen,“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, with her 
uſual cheerfulneſs :/ *© This tree will afford 
us ſhelter for ſome time; and the ſhower L 
is too violent to continue.“ N 

Ah,“ ſaid Clara; it does not . 
as if it would ceaſe : See It already begins 
to drip through the tree. Dear, what ſhall 

BS ; , oY 6 , we 
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we do? I'm ſure I ſhall get my N 


cold. co 


© Do not derm yourſelf, my dear,” laid 


Mrs. Mills. When a misfortune can- 


not be avoided, the wiſeſt way is to ſub- 


mit to it with patience, and not to make 


it greater, by the ſuppoſition of evils that 
may never arrive, or if 20 m that oo. 
cannot prevent.” 

As Mrs, Mills ſaid this; thats 5 lle ; 
5 haſtening to them, with a bundle al- 
moſt as big as hefſelf. How do you 
do, Peggy?“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, when ſhe 
Came up to Rem. 

Tbe little girl made her beſt * 
Aa untying the bundle, Pleaſe you, my 
Lady,“ ſaid ſhe, © I ſaw you under the 
tree, as I came from ſchool; ſo I made 
haſte home, and haye brought you my 
- mother's riding hood.“ Say ing this, Peg- 
gy produced a long camblet-cloak, with a 
hood large enough for an umbrella.— - 
% Here is one too, ſaid ſhe, for young 
madam; and if maſter would e to r 
on this coat.“ | 


oh « Thank 
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Thank you, my good girl,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills, ©* theſe accommodations are very 
ſeaſonable indeed.” | 

Peggy then added; My mother race 
her duty to your Ladyſhip, and fays, if 
you would pleaſe to ſtep to our cottage, T 
could go and tell Mr. John to come with the 
coach : ſhe would have brought the things 
herſelf, but ſhe has ſcalded her foot“ 
„ Your mother is very confiderate,” ſaid- 
the Lady. I am ſorry for her accident, 
and think we cannot do better than accept 
her i invitation, as we are ſo far from home. 
What ſay you, my dears? Dame Bartlet's 
Cottage is at hand; we can wait there till 
the ſhower is over, and the wet a ineke 
dried off the ground. 

The young folk conſented, and wie 
£quipt in the things Peggy had brought, 
made the beſt of their way to the cottage, 
where every thing wore the © 4 een of | 
neatneſs and induſtry. 

Dame Bartlet, who, upon c entrance, 
was ſpinning, ſaid, ſhe hoped Mrs. Mills 
would tor dn each that ſhe did not 
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get up to receive her; but that ſhe ſup- 
poſed Peggy had mentioned her accident, 


or it muſt ſeem very ſtrange that ſhe did 


not come in petſon to offer her ſervices. 

Mrs. Mills replied, that the attention 
The had ſhewn was quite ſufficient, and 
| wo her extremely.” + + - 

Ah! Madam,” returned Dame Bardlet, 
« it would be very ſtrange indeed, if me 
or my girl were wanting in any duty to a 
lady who has been ſo good to us. 
Mrs. Mills now enquired into the ſtate 
of Dame Bartlet's foot, and recommended 
the treatment ſhe thought ſalutary, de- 
firing ſhe would, in the afternoon, ſend 
Peggy to her for ſome: balſam to apply 
to it. She then made enquiries after ſeve- 
ral ſick villagers, which, ſhe ſaid, it was her 
deſign that day to viſit, had not the rain 
prevented, ber walk being extended ſo 
far. Clara, in the mean while, who had 
never before ſeen a ſpinning wheel, was 
attentively ſurveying Dame Bartlet's. She 
admired with wat dexterity the good wo- 
man drew the thread from the diſtaff, and 
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e declared ſhe thought it myſt by a very 


pretty amuſement. > 


<« It was once,” replied Mrs. Mills, tt an 
employment in reput among perſons of 


the firſt rank; at preſent it is, in general, 


— 
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confined to the lower and middling claſs 


of people, for many of whom the diſtaff 


provides a comfortable ſubſiſtence.” . 
An hour-glaſs, which ſtood in the win- 


dow, was not leſs the object of William's 


attention; it was the firſt he had ever ſeen, 


and, before he enquired, he ventured many 
conjectures upon what might be its uſe. 
When Mrs. Mills explained to him in 
what manner it was calculated to meaſure 
time, he obſerved, that the people who in- 


vented it muſt have very little brains, for 


that it 'was not half ſo convenient as a 


Watch. 


ce 1 agree Wich you,“ ale Mrs. Mills, | 


Ait it is not ſo convenient as a watch; 
but cannot agree that the firſt inventor of 
the hour-glaſs diſcovered the leaſt want of 


. Ingenuity rell me, William, were you 
a in an iſland where no watch or clock could . 


hubs, boat codng de 


4 
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be procured, what ſhould you 22 of we 
hour- glaſs 8 1 
Me believe, aun,” ſaid William, a lle 


8 
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aſhamed of What he had fad, © I ſhould 
3 think it a great treaſure; for 1 fancy it 


would be long enough before I ſhould be 
able. to make a watch or a clock,” _ __ 
* You ſee then,” returned Mrs. Mils, | 
Ca that we muſt not always deſpiſe an in- 
vention for i its fimplicity,. and that the Va- 
lue of things. depend much upon time, 
Place, and circumſtance, | It was long be- 
fore the. hour-glaſs fell into diſuſe, from 
the diſcovery of a more convenient mode 
of meaſuring tiwe. In the firſt ages of 
Greece, it was cuſtomary for a perſon ap- 
. Pointed, to the office, to aſcend an emi- 
nence every day, in the midſt of the city, 
and proclaim that the ſun had reached the 
. higheſt point of the heavens; in other 
Swords, that it was noon. Sun. dials were 
. afterwards invented; and in time gave 
. Place toftill greater improvements. Clocks, 


* though, much inferior to thoſe n now in ule, 


were produced, and in time carried to the 
ani 
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fell to; while Mrs. Mills, o ing t! 
the rain had ceaſed, ſaid· ſhe-wouli ſtep to 
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a perfoftion you ſo mach admire, With re- 


- ſpe& to our on country, the ingenious 
art of elock · making was introduced into 


it, in 1622, by e +-K8tIve 1jof 


Holland.” 


S 


ſome. time diſappeared, _re-entered- with 
a baſket of mulberries ſhe had · been gather- 


Lice, Peggy, Had dra, Nil a 


the good girl ſet them before the ybung 


folk, that you ſtill love to oblige. 
Peggy's eyes ſparkled with — — 

the bluſhed—courtefied—-{miled, and ſaid 

ſhe wiſhed they had eee 


offer. 


Clara and * een 3 were ex- 
tremely fond of mulberries, eee 


poor Suſan Milſtone's: For,“ laid the, 

© T-hear the loſs of her baun lervhieary 

On her.“ 3 | 

N Ay, marry Jinn 1 gad Dani. 

let; * ſhe has never held up her head 
Cz ſince 


* 
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'fince boot Ralph died. It is a pity ſhe 
takes on ſo—ſhe does nothing but cry— 
neglects her work; and as to her poor chil- 
dren, they would make your heart ache ; 

the takes no thought of them.” — 
This is a fad account indeed,” & 
plied the lady, I will 80 and ſee what 
can be done 

« Ah. Madam,” ſaid oe Bartler, f 

4 you carry comfort wherever you go.“ 

During the abſence of Mrs. Mills, Clara 


and her brother finiſhed the mulberries, 


and gatliered from Dame Bartlet, whoſe 
ak 0120208 ere emp aig to utter the praiſes 
OT benetactreis, that ſhe was indebted 
to Mrs. Mills for the cottage, with all that 
it contained, and indeed, ſhe added, for 
© every bleſſing ſhe enjoyed: She was go- 
ing, in the warmth of her heart, to enter 
into farther particulars, had ſhe not been 
prevented by the return of the lady. 
May I be ſo bold, Madam,” ſaid the 
good woman, * as to aſk how you found 
— ee 5 FO 
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« ] found her, replied Mrs. Mills, 
6 as you deſcribed, buried in grief; but 


have, 1 truſt, left her more reconciled to 


her misfortunes.” 1 
At this inſtant a little girl broke W 
ly into the cottage. O joy, joy, neigh- 
bour Bartlet,” ſaid ne, mammy ſays ſhe. 
will go to work to-morrow, and Madam 
Mills. ſays Jane and I ſhall go to ſchool— 
and” —The child ſtopt, ſeeing her bene - 
factreſs, and drew back confuſed. xe 
The reader need not be told this was 
one of the poor woman's children 'whom . . 


the benevolent Lady had juſt viſited. - - 


Mrs. Mills, whoſe benevolence was al- 
ways performed in ſecrer, unwilling the 
ſubject ſhould be further inveſtigated, 
ſmiled affably on the child, and obſerving 5 
that the day was far advanced, „ bade farewel 
to Peggy and her mother, and haſtily left 
the cottage, followed * her nephew and 
niece. 7 

In the courſe of their walk 3 an ex- 
preſſion unguardedly eſcaped Clara, which 
ſtrongly conveyed, that ſhe thought her 
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aunt Indefeenäed very much in viſring 
and ſpeaking, in ſuch familiar terms, to 
perſons whoſe ſtation in life was ſo much 
- beneath her own. | 

Mrs. Mills immediately eabdies: upon 
this ſubject, and obſerved in reply: That, 
im the eye of God, we are all equal: He 
commands us,“ ſaid ſhe, te to love our 
neighbour as ourſeſum without any previ- 
aus diſt inct ion, whether he be d or 
rich, a mechanic or a gentleman.” ? 

„79 love our neighbour as our ſafe 
returned Clara pertly : Do you think 
there ever was an. inſtance of any one lov- 
ing-another as well as nüpſelf ?“ 5 

% Many,” aid: Mrs. M Mitts : 1 Hiſtory 
abounds with examples that demonſtrate 7 
the exiſtence of ſuch virtue. If you are 
at all acquainted with hiſtory, you can- 
not forget · the friendſhip of Damon and 
Pythias, nor the noble conduct of Leoni- 
das, and many hero's of antiquity, who 
devoted fore cups to death for the ſervice 
of their U 5 


Clara 


E 

Clara, aſhamed to confeſs that ſhe was 
totally unacquainted with hiſtory, was 
ſilent; but William, who was better in- 
formed, acknowledged that thoſe heroes ; 
might truly be ſaid to love others as well, 
nay better, than themſelves ; but added, 
it was a long time fince they lived... | 

«le is not on that account,” ſaid Mrs. 7 
Mills, « the leſs true that they did exiſt, 
and that the events recorded happened; 
but 1 could bring many exa ples from 
modern biſtory to prove that it 18 poſſible to 
love « our ' neighbour: as ourlel{gcnay, I can 
cite one, from, a people we hold uncivi- 
= d, which ha pened Ho, tbeſe laſt 

; Ci. 2 21<. Th © 1350 | 

filty 1 ü you, ever ar of the 
cataract of Niagara wo 5 5 "av . 
Wa ' Never,” replied, Clara. 2 955 
För! vou, William 2 8 f 1 3 

ce Never.” 9 85 2 - 

ce Wen then,“ faid Mrs Vins; I ima. 
gine to yourſelves an immenſe river, en- 
ereaſed by a number of lakes or rather 
ſeas falling perpendicular from A rock 


© 4 bone 


wa 


1 
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one hundred and thirty ſeven feet high, 


and you wy form an idea of the cataract 
of Niagara.” 


| 
| 
| 
| « do think,” ſaid William, We [recolle& | 


Mr. Smyth, our geographical maſter's de- 
ſeribing it: is it not in Canada, a oP. 
vince of North America?” 
n ' faid Mrs. Mills; and 3s 
eſteemed one of the greateſt curioſities in 
the world; for two leagues above the 
great fall, the river is interrupted by a 
variety of leſſer falls, and runs with ſuch 
. rapidity, that the largeſt canoe would be 
| overturned 1 in an inſtant. | _ Higher up the 
river is navigable, as you L Will find I by the, 
ſtory I am going to relate. 1 
78 Two Indians went out one . in | 
their « canoe, at' a, ſufficient diſtance from 
the cataract, to be, as they imagined, out 
of danger; but having drank too fre- 
quently of ſome brandy they unfortunately 
had with them, the fumes of it created a 
drowfineſs, and they were ſo imprudent 
as to firetch themſelves at the bottom of 
the an oe, where they fell afleep. 


wy The 


eo 
The canoe, in the mean time, which 


they had been towing againſt the ſtream, 
drove back further and further, and 


would in a very ſhort time have precipi- 


tated them down the fall, had not the 


noiſe of it, which is heard at the diſtance 
of ſix, and at certain times, fifteen leagues, 
awakened: them. Figure to yourſelves, 


my dear children, what muſt have been 


the feelings of the poor creatures at this 


moment; and how dearly they repented 
the intemperance which had hurried them 


into ſuch danger. They. exclaimed in 
an agony. not, to be expreſſed, that they 


were loſt; but exerted their firengeh to 


work the canoe towards an iſland, which 
lies at the brink of the fall. Upon this, 
exhauſted with labour and fatigue they at 


length landed ; but upon reflection were 


ſenſible that unleſs they could find means 


to eſcape from this iſland, they had only 


exchanged one kind of death for another, 


ſince they muſt ' unayoidably_ periſh with 


hunger; the ſituation of the iſland, how- 


ever, gave them ſome hopes; the lower- 
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end of it touches the edge of the precipice 
from whence the water falls, and divides 
the cataract into two parts; a ſpace is 
conſequently left between, where no water 
falls, and the rock is ſeen naked. Neceſ- 
fity ſupplied them with invention; they . 
formed a ladder of the bark of the linden 
tree, and faſtening one end of it to a tree 
that grew at/ the edge of the precipice, 
deſcended by it to the water below, into 
which they threw themſelves, thinkiog, 
as ee eee Phra to ſwim 
w ſhore" 107 ettts 120 

Had it been my _— dad Clara, 
” Ithould/rather have died of hunger in 
the iſland; N rn OM eſcape 


that way.“ 
1 The Indians,” faia! 1 Mills, 


5 40 acted more wiſely: while hope re- 


| mains, ir is our duty to exert our efforts 
to avert the misfortune that threatens us, 
When unavoidable, it is the higheſt wiſ- 
dom to bear i it with fortitude and reſigna- 
| tion.“ | 


en 


4 
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5 * And did they reach the 27 aunt po 
faid William. 

3 No, replied Mrs. Mills; 40 the 
waters of the two cataracts, (for you 
know I told you one part of the fall was on 
one fide of the iſland, and the other on 


the other) meeting, formed an eddy | 


which, when they began 10 ſwim, threw 
them back with violence againſt the rock, 
They made repeated trials, but with the 
ſame ill ſucceſs, till at length worn out 
with, fatigue, their | bodies much bruiſed, 
ang the ſkin in many parts torn off, from 
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the violence with which they were con- 


ſlantly chrowi againſt the rock, they were 
forced to clime up the ladder again, into 


the iſland, from which they now ' thot vght 
nothing but death could deliver. them. 


when they perceived ſome. Indians on the 


oppoſite ſhore. By figns and cries, chey at 
laſt drew their attention; but ſuch was the 


perilous ſituation of the iſland, that though 
they ſaw and pitied them, they gave them 
| . hopes of aſũiſtance. The governor of | 
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{© Their hopes once more "revived, 


— 
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the foot, however, bibs acquainted with 
their ſituation, humanely conceived a pro- 
ject for their deliverance, He reflected 
that the water on the eaſtern ſide of the 
iſland, notwithſtanding it's rapidity, is 
ſhallow, and thought by the help of long 
poles pointed With iton, it might be poſſi 
ble to 5 85 0 the iſland, The difficulty 
was to find ſro wi ith ſufficient. cou- 
ra ge and | genero * attem pt their reſcue 
at the oy of his 1 ee 

Indeed,“ ſaid Clara; if their de- 
liverance aeperided' upon that, I I ſhould 
have thou gbt ſmall hope remained of it.” 
"I Atl nevertheleſs effected,“ faid 
Mrs. Mills; e t ã generous Indians un- 
dertoox to execute the governor's project, 
8 5 reſolving to > deliver” their poor brethren, 
or to periſh in the A 

© Is it poſtible 7 Said William; ; ce "what 
noble ſouls ? | 

« Yes,” ſaid Mrs. Mils; 8 ez . 
pared for their perilous expedition, and 
took leave of all their friends, as if they 
had been going to death: each was fur- 
niſhed 


L 37 J 
niſhed with two poles pointed with iron, 
whicli they ſet to the bottom of the ſtream, 


to keep them ſteady and ſupport" them F 


againſt the current, which-muſt otherwiſe 
have carried them along with it. In this 
manner they proceeded, and actually 


arrived at the iſland; where” delivering 


two of the poles to the poor Indians, who 
had now been nine days upon the iſland, 


and were almoſt ſtarved to death, they all 


four returned fafe to the ſhore they had 
? left. { Fon © 10 TE 4 7 N 


What 3 e eſcape! 1” fad 


William; ** how rejoiced the poor fel 
lows muſt have been to receive the poles 


that wage to aſiſt them in getting away!“ 


„FT heir joy” faid Mrs. Mills, © on 
the proſpect of their deliverance, muſt 


certainly have been great, but I will ven- 


ture to affirm, it did not exceed that, of 
the generous gens, —__ hazarded _ 
lives to effect 16% : 

It muſt . 7 aid William, 


< have given them great Jn; but bo 


What a riſk they ran! 


a” 


8 c True,” 


1 


| 
| 
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| 
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True“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, but on 
1 n hand, what a gratification IF do- | 
you think there could be a pleaſure equal 
to that felt by the generous Indians, when. 
they effected the Fuer, of TAE poor 
e en 


faid Clara, 4e. one Ss <P __ 
even in civilized countries, of perſons ld 
aj ſo difionereſiedly.” | 


* # %# + 


* nid Mrs: Mills, 4 do not occur 
daily, they "ares. ereubeleſß, more fre 
quent than We are aware f. 
% Do you think ſo?” ſaid William.” 
% Yes replied: Mrs. Mills, the 
moſt generous actions, are performed i in 
ſecret, and ſhun the noiſe of public 
fame; on this account, it is, that they do 
not ſo often come under our obſervation. 
1 know, nevertheleſs, of ſeyeral that 
might be put into competition with this, 
Ichave juſt recited : one in particular, pe 

his A Bart. to. mY — 
, 4 *. 
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Dear Aunt,” ſaid William, and his 
fiſter, at the ſame inſtant, ** 0 relate it ?” 

„The fact I allude to,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills,“ happened within theſe ſeven or 
eight years in France, at à place called 
Noyon. Four men, who were employed 
in cleanſing a common ſewer, upon open · 
ing a drain, were ſo affected by the 
foerid vapours, that they were unable to 
return. The lateneſs of the hour (ſor it 
was eleven at night) rendered it difficult 
to procure aſſiſtance, and the delay muſt 
have been fatal, had not a young girl, IS 
ſervant in the family, with courage and. 
| humanity, that would have done honour 
to the moſt elevated ftation, at the hazard 
of her own life, attempted their deliver- 
ance, This generous girly who was only 
47 years of age, was, at her requeſt, let 
down ſeven different times, to the poor 
men, by a rope, and was ſo fortunate as 
to ſave two. of them pretty eaſily; but, in 
tying the third to a rope, which was let 
down to her for that purpoſe, ſhe found 

ner Fan and was ſo much affect- 
ed 


— 
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Aby the vapour, as to be in danger of 
ſuffocation. In this dreadful ſituation, ſhe 
had the preſence of mind to tye herſelf 
by her bair to the rope, and was drawn 
up almoſt expiring with the poor man, 
in whoſe behalf the 8 ſo aer ex- 
erted herſelf. * 


4046 Twill Aller foi ie ſaid Clara, oh the 


had-not Wes ho. vericure. OED for. the ; 


other.“ 


„ Tou are miſtakes,” Ga Mrs. Mills, 
* far from” being intimidated, the mo- 


ment ſhe fecovered her ſpirits, ſhe inſiſted 


upon being let down for the poor creature 


that remained, Which ſhe attually was; 


but her exertions at this time failed of 
ſucceſs; the poor man hes: drawn! up 


? dead. F RO A 


4 this ty atrue "PO yn aid Clara. 


6 It is an undoubted fact, - ſaid Mrs. 


Mills; “ the corporation of the town of 


Noyon, as a ſmall token of their appro- 


bation, preſented the generous girl with 
600 livres, and conferred on her, the civic 
crown, wich a medal, engraven with the 


arms * 


(ar ] 


arms of the town, her name, and 2 a narra- 
tive of the actions. It is alſo ſaid, that the 
Duke of Orleans ſent her 500 livres, and 
ſettled 200. yearly on her for life. 

* But to return,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, « to 
our firſt point: theſe, and many more 
examples of the ſame kind, that could, «5 
prove, that when our | Pleſſed Lord PR 
mands us to love our neighbour as — 
he does not exact that which is beyond 
the ability of h his « creatures to 255 orm. 


«© Wh y,to be lure, \” Laid a, © 


ara, both 
551370603 


the Indians and dhe : edel ou ir I you, 


WOD +217 s + + 
have juſt. mention uren truly. be e ſaid 
to love 165 neighbo our as th chemſel ves; but F 
it is muc more cal! ſy to a dmire than to. , 
| * 
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imitate, Ws ; 


e very true, ( Clara,” replied William,” a rol 
4% þ 1 am ſure, though L ſhould have pitied | 


oy 


* np 


the poor men in danger of ſuffocation, and. 
the Indians who, were left on the iſland, 
I never ſhould have had courage to dell. I 4 
ver them at the riſk of my own life.“ Ares 5 
Had you thought 1 it your duty, mY 
. dear — ſaid Mrs. Mͤills, 


N 3 
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hazard your life, in Cach a cauſe, I hope 
God, (withour whoſe, aſſiſtance, we can 
do nothing,) would have given you 
ſtrength and courage to perform it; we 
are not all called to a ſtation of ſuch dug 
ger, though all to diſplay our love to our 
neighbour, according to our ſituation and 
ability. We who gre b bleſt with affluence, 
more immediately in acts of charity and 
benificence. Nor is this, alone Tulficient . 
we muſt dear with the infirmities of our 
neighbour, reprove bis faults with, mild- 
neſs ; comfort him in bis alffietion; 7 and N 

be ap all times ready to rejoice ir in and. pro- pro- . | 
mote his felicry. Nor Are oppo unit ties ies, 
wanting in which the poor, as 5 well a as the 
rich, may ſhew their obedience to the 
divine command: Peggy Bartlet, whom we 
have juſt left, i is an example of this; you 
would ſcarcely credit, of what conſequence 
that poor child i is to the whole neighbour- 
| hood: If a neighbour f: fall ſick, Peggy is 
immediately at hand, to run for the Doctor 
to quiet the children, or to perform any 
ok office of kindpeſs within her | Pac 
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If ſhe is from ſchool, and unemployed 
by her mother, the wheel of Dame Grim 
ſtone, their next neighbour, who has a 
large family, never ſtands ſtill. If, any 
difference happen among her companions, 
Peggy is the firſt ta ſet on foot a recon- 
ciliation; and as for the children of Ro- 
bert Gould, a poor labourer, who. lives 
within a few. doors of them, Peggy has 
already taught two of them to read; vr 
a third nearly to ſay che alphabet. In 
ſhort, ſhe never lets ee eee 


in which ſhe can render herſet{-ufeful, and 


by this meanb does more ?good within 
her little circle}, than thoſe, whoſe nen 
are more extenſive. ga froth 7 

I liked her,” faid William, chad 
very firſt; ſhe Ines! ſo INIT OED | 
and was fo civil.“ 'n 1 

0 Ves, returned Mrs. Miss, ” and 
her civility ſprings an, ae the good- 


_ neſs of ber heart.” \ 


«« Is her father alive " td Clara. | 
* ſs __y a Serre c he died 


| oF and her mother has been recent. 


rates.. 


14 J 


when ſhe was ſcarcely a twelvemonth old, 


leaving his widow in great diſtreſs ., 
% Ah!“ ſaid William, now I under- | 
ſtand; you have taken care of them ever 
fince. Dame Bartlet told us, that, next to 
God, ſhe owed every thing to you, aunt.“ 
Jou are miſtaken, my dear William,“ 
ſaid Mrs. Mills, “my knowledge of Peg- 
It is 
not more than two years ſince an event, 
in which the goodneſs of their hearts were 
ſignally diſplayed, *recommended them to 


my notice, and gate riſe to thoſe little 


ſervices which "Ne Es 15 Tit ON 


Acne — 2 1 


e Pray; OW Clara; © what wi. 


wackeln lage ek 


To anſwer your queſtion,” ſaid des. 


Mills, I muſt enter into a detail longer 


than the preſent-time will-permit.” 
„ O now,“ ſaid William, you have 
raiſed our curioſity. Do tell us—1 Ene 

it is ſomething intereſting.” -_ 
„My dear boy,” ſaid Mrs. Mille, « we 
are already at ** time—” 
Before 
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Before ſhe could finiſh the ſentence, the 
gate opened, and Clara, upon entering 
the hall, perceived the hand of the clock 
upon the ſtroke of three; little time re- 
mained for the toilet: ſhe; haſtened into 
her dreſſing room, and found it was poſ- 
ſible to complete that Which commonly 
took up two hours, equally as well in tuen- 
ty minutes. e Gn | 

Dinner being over, and the deſſert re- 
moved, the young folk, who had not for- 
gotten the ſubje& of their laſt converſation, 
again renewed it, and requeſted Mxs- Mills 
to recount the circumſtance that firſt re- 

commended Peggy Bartlet to her notice. 
My dear children,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
t ſince you deſite it, I ſhall willingly ſa- 
tisfy your curioſity, though my narrative 
may afford you ſmall entertainment. er. 
A ing! ke ſhe n | 
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rue LITTLE. VILLAGER. * 


. As near as * can 8 it is 5 
two years ſince I every day obſerved a little 


Zirl, 5 
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girl, cleun, but very meanly dreſſed, re- 
gularly croſs the field, which lies conti- 
guous to my orchard. She had common- 
Ilya baſket upon her arm, and made her 
"way with ſuch baſte,\ that my curioſity 
was excited, and I aſked Banks, my wo- 
man, to ue ow ee hr RIGS child 
belonged. : e 
„ Banks e ae he had herſelf 
"obſerved her, and more than once made 
"the ſame enquiry, but had not gained any 
VERY account of her. 
4 This intereſted me ſtill further; and 
I defired Banks, the next time ſhe paſſed, 
to accoft her. Whether this was through 
negligence omitted, or that the girl took 
another toad, I know not, but J heard no 
: tidings of her for three days; when hav- 
- ing extended my morning walk beyond 
its uſual limits, I ſaw her, with her little 
baſket, ſome yards before me, croſs a re- 
tired path, into hich I had juſt turned, 
and make towards a hut, that was nearly 
concealed by two large elms. 1 quſcken- 
5 ed * pace, and overtook her e 
in ſn 


(190 ; 
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the opened the door But what a ſcene of 


miſery ſtruck my ſight! A man, apparent- 
ly on the. point of expiring, deſtitute of 


every neceflary comfort, lay on the ground 


and by him ſat a woman, in the prime of 


life, whom grief and diſeaſe ſeemed to have 
reduced nearly to the ſame condition. 
A languid | ſmile animated the features of 
each, upon the entrance of the girl, who 


| affectionately enquired how they had paſſed 


the night? 
3 The poor man Woo his head; and a 


1 deep figh from the woman explained too 


clearly that, they could not anſwer the 
queſtion to the wiſhes of their little friend; 1 


who, having ſympathized with them a 


moment in ſilence, uncovered ber baſket, 
and faid, ſhe hoped they could eat an 
egg as ſhe had brought a couple newly | 
laid. : 

5 An expreſliye e glance from d the Poor 
man told his gratitude, and the. woman 


: N the hand of the girl, exclaimed, 


w ! Peg v. Jou: and your zood mother, 
I am x ſure, alf ſtarve yourſelves on dur 
account; 


PETR .[.48.1 


account; it is ry cruel thing that we muſt 
make you partake our miſery! | 
Do not ſay ſo,” ſaid the little Gn, | 


1 1 bring you nothing but what we can 
| very well Tpare—and— "24s wat 


Rd 


„O yes,” ſaid the poor woman, fo 
ou would make us believe. This mat - 
treſs and theſe blankets you can very well 
ſpare, though we know you have nothing 
but a rug and the ground for yourſelves!” 

„ Ds not be uneaſy about that,“ faid 
„the child, we ſleep much eaſier upon the 
rug than we ſhould on the mattreſs, if we 
- knew you wanted one.” Saying this, the 
" threw off her cloak, and taking ſome dry 


70 * Nicks out of her baſket, ſet them alight in 


the chimney, and prepared to boil the 
eggs. The door being half ſhut, 1 had 
continued an unſeen ſpectator of all that 
paſſed; I now thought it time to ne 


> and gave a ſoft rap. 


* ® 
CT 


* I u under ſtood, in general terms, upon 
my entrance, that a ſeries of misfortunes 
had reduced this unhappy pair to their 
PETE miſerable condition; 3 but i it was 
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not a time to require particulars ; their ſitu- 
* 15 immediate redreſs,” -_ N 
And Lam ſure, aunt,” ſaid Williams 
& you did not refuſe it,” | 
Ka If I, had, William, I muſt "GREY 
hy unworthy the affluence with which Pros 
' vidence has bleſſed me,” ſaid Mrs. Mills: 
& but with reſpect, to the poor man, 'aſ- 
| fiftance came too late; notwithſtanding the 
humane exertions of Mr. Benſon, out apo· 
thecary, who, at my requeſt. went im- 
meediately, he did not ſurvive till the nent 
morning ;. and grief enereaſed the feder uf 
the woman ſo moch, that it was not fill: 


ſome days after, Mr. Benſon could give 2 £ 


hopes of her; recovery. Time and reflec- 
tion, however, compoſed: her mind; the 
fever abated, and the gathered ſtrength 
daily. As ſhe had been removed to my 
houſe, I had: frequent opportunities / of 
fieeing her; and thought I obſerved im har 
ſomething above che vulgar; not that there: 
n thing in ber deportment unbe- 
coming or incunſiſtent with an humble ſta- 
tion PINES ſeatiments, —— 

. D demea, 
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| unadorned, were ex preſſed with a proprie- 
ty ſeldom met with in low life: : She ap- 
peared to be well aequainted with the 
Scriptures and with ſeveral books of divi- 
nity, and an unaffected ſtrain of piety 
prevailed in her diſcourſe, "that intereſted! 
me very much. n Wil zahl 

„ On n 4 one "Tm my bebte 
to find her ſo well informed, ſhe replied; 
© Ah, Madam ! the little 1 kilo] owe all 
to a dear young lady, with' whom I was ſo 


+ - happy as to paſs my yo,hf. 


4 I defired ſhe would be more ebe 
and ſhe: continued: My father was 

poor labourer on the eſtate of Sir James 
Ramſden, whoſe lady, when I was twelve | 

years old, took nie into the family to wait. . 
upon Miſs Frances, her youngeſt daugh- 
ter, at that time juſt ſeven years of age. 


Never ſure was ſeen ſo ſweet à child! At 
thoſe early years ſhe diſcovered a ſenſe of | 
religion, ſeldom met with at a riper age: 
She would frequently repeat little extem- 
pore Prayers, and divine ſtanzas, Which 
32 en 1 an dus * * mind. 


E | 
As ſhe grew up, her ſole delight was in 
reading the Scriptures and other books of 
divinity, or in performing acts of charity 
and devotion. How often, while other 
- young ladies have been engaged at the 
card · table, or places of public diverſion; 
has ſhe paſſed her time, in inſtructing me 
in the word of God, and the duties of my: 
ſtation! Yes, Madam, it is to her Rind- 
neſs alone that I owe the happineſs of being 
able to read the Word of God in his Holy 
Scriptures, from hende I have drawn all 
the conſolation that has ſupported me in 
my afflictions. A malignant fever carried 

her off in the bloom of health and beauty; 
at eighteen ſhe died univerſally lamented *. 
gut I beg: your pardon, Madam, ſaid 
the poor woman, I am tedious .. 
u aſſured der that 1 thought Py 
wiſe: The moſt trifling incidents, 1 ob- 
ſerved, when they related to a character 
ſo exemplary, could not fail of intereſting 
the hearer. She then, at my requeſt, ac- 
quainted me with what afterwards befel 


he author has the pleaſure to ihform bet readers, 


chat the above is not an imaginary, but a real character. 
D 2 „ 
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her, and, to the beſt of my rerombrance, 
went on thus; 
Time, Madam, e ms tix this 
loſs of my dear young lady; but the pre- 
depts: I had ſo often received from her 
mouth, and ſeen enforced by her example, 
as the Pfalmiſt fays, . were written on the 
tablets of my heart,” and I can with truth 
ſay, “that I have found them more pre- 
cioas than gold or fine raiment. I con- 
tinued in the family of Lady Ramſden till 
L married my late Huſband, an honeſt in- 
duſtrious man, who rented a ſmall farm 
thirty miles diſtant. For the firſt fix years 
after our marriage, every thing went on 
well, and: we were getting forward in the 
world. apace ; but, unfortunately for us, 
our landlord died ſuddenly, and the per- 
ſon into whoſe hands the farm fell, not 
only tefuſed to renew our leaſe, which was 
nearly expired, but inſiſted upon ſuch an 
enormous advance of tent, that my huſ- 
band thought it prudent to quit the farm. 
„ We took Harley farm, which you 


next 


5 © 4 
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next village. The rent was higher than 


that we formerly paid, but my huſband 
thought, by attention and induſtry, to 
make it anſwer ; and I am ſure, poor ſoul! 
he did hot ſpare that: but indeed, ſaid Mrs. 
Brown, with tears in her eyes, we ſeemed 
to have left all our good fortune at the 
old farm; the ſoil of the new one proved 
unfruitful, and, in ſpight of all my huſ- 
band's labour, produced ſuch poor crops, 
chat we loſt conſiderably the two firſt years. 
We conſoled ourſelves with the hopes that 
the next would be better (for we had taken 
a Jong leaſe of the farm) but we were 
diſappointed, and ſome ſtables belonging 
to our next neighbour, unfortunately tak - 
ing fire communicated to our granary, 
where it did us confiderable damage be- 
fore it could be extinguiſhed. Theſe, and 
other loſſes, prevented my huſband's mak · 
ing his regular payments, and preyed ſo 
much upon his mind, that it greatly af“ 
fected his health, and a cold, which he 
cavght about this time, _ * his 
(24-1 RY 951 lungs,” 


„ 


Bw 
lungs, laid the foundation for the Ciſcaſe ; 
that put an end to his life. 


en ſhort, things grew worſe and worſe ; 


we found ourſelves every year more in- 


volved; and our arrears with our landlord 
being conſiderable, he took poſſeſſion of 
our effects, and we were turned into the 
world deſtitute. As we had neither money 
nor friends, we could expect ſupport only 
from our own. labour, and, weak as he 
was, my huſband determined to ſet out 
immediately for a farm about four miles 
off, where he had been told hands were 
much wanted. In ſhort, Madam, we ſet 
out, but in the way my poor hoſband grew | 
ſo bad, chat he could not proceed: he faint - 
ed, and when he recovered, I thought it 
a great bleſſing that the ſnhed in which 
you, Madam, diſcovered us was at hand 
to receive him. He crawled to it, think - 
ing to ſtay there till his ſtrength returned; 
but, poor ſoul, he grew worſe and worſe. 
The little money we had, which amounted 
only to a few ſhillings, was ſoon expend - 
ed: want ſtared us in the face, and I ſet 
| ; our 
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out for the village I had left to ſeek em- 
ployment. You will wonder, Madani, 

that I did not ſeek it upon the ſpot ; and, 
I am aſhamed to, fay, that I was with» 
held by pride. 1 knew it muſt lead to a 
diſcovery of our miſerable retreat, which 
I had hitherto carefully concealed; by go- 
ing for the few peru we wanted at 
night. oo 2633. . 
1 had ſcarcely entered. the villags 
when I was met by. Peggy Bartlet, the little 
girl. whom you. condeſcended the other 
day to notice: ſhe is the daughter of a 
| poor widow, to t | whom, in better days I 
had rendered Tome little ſervices. . The 
poor child threw ber arms round my neck 
overjoyed, and run to tell her mother, who 
weeds, ſpins, chares, or any way earns a 
penny to ſupport herſelf and child, that 1 
was there. The poor woman upbraided 
me kindly for having left the village, with» 
out. ſaying where I: was going, and ſaid, 
ſhe had determined to leave work that 
evening earlier than uſual, | o enquire me 
! 22 4 cout, | 
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out, and ſee if ſhe could not do any thing 
for us. 

I am aſhamed to thy: Madam, that 
my pride was ſo great, that 1 preferred 
telling a falſehood to acknowledging the 
truth of our ſituation to this honeſt crea- 
ture: I pretended that my huſband had 
got into work at Burlington farm, for 
which we had ſet out, and that being diſ- 
engoged, I alſo wiſhed for employment ; 
| ee ene if me knew of any? 
She replied, that hands were wanted 
ia the garden, where the worked; but _ 
ed, that it was not employment for me. 

My neceffitics were too preſſing to is! 
Heard; J replied that I ſhould gladly ac- 
cept the employment, and begged he 

would apply for me directly. 
Ah! faid the good creature, little did 
1 think—and her heart was fo full, the. 

could fay no more. 
1 faid, I had never been ae 
to idleneſs, and cheerfully fubmitied to 
| 5 will of God. 11 | 
| 9 "1 was 


1 5 
I was immediately ſet to work, and in 
the evening, with a heart ſomewhat light- 
ened, I returned to my buſband, with the 
pittance I had earned, I continued for 
ſeveral days to attend regularly at the gar- 
den, but the anxiety I felt in leaving my 
huſband, who every day grew worſe, was 
ſuch, that it produced a flow fever, which 
reduced me ſo much, that it was with 
difficulty I purſued my labours. Still, 
however, I pleaſed myſelf, with the 
thought, that the extent of our miſery was 
unknown; till returning one evening; 
ſomething earlier than uſual, I met little 
| Peggy at the entrance of our retreat. The 
poor girl fell upon her knees, and with 
tears in her eyes, begged I would not be 
angry with her. She ſaid, ſhe Had re- 
marked how ill, and fad, I looked, and was 
aftaid things were worſe than I faid, Which 
had made her determine to watch me 
home. But little did I think, ſaid "they 
ſobbing, they were ſo b agu. 
The grief of the poor child, ſuid 
con nat. * affeted me ſo'tnuch, that 
e 1 


9 
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F could not forbear mingling my tears 
with bers, and for ſome minutes, our 


| hearts were ſo full, that neither of us could 


ſpeak : At laſt, ſhe broke abruptly from 


me, and taking the path toward home, 


I thought of ſeeing her no more that 
night; but J was miſtaken, about an hour 


and an half after, eh came to the 
door; I opened it, and was not à little 


ſurprized to find there Peggy and her mo- 
ther, each charged with a load they could 
ſcarcely ſtand under; would you believe 
it, Madam, they had brought us their 
mattreſs and blankets! and actually, till 
your bounty, made it unneceſſary, lay 
on the ground themſelves... Ibegged, and 


ſo did my poor huſband, that they would 
take them back, but it was all to no pur- 


poſe; heaven be praiſed, they ſaid, they 
had found us out, and had a mattreſs and 


5 blankets for us. Nor was this all, I ſoon 
grew ſo ill, that I could not, as uſual, go 


to work, and then Madam, we muſt have 


ſtatved, had it not, been for theſe good 


WR: who, 1 * certain, often went 
l without 


C. 
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without. neceſſaries themſelves, that they 

might ſupply us with what . fancied 
we could eat. 5 


The good woman herſelf, was obliged 


to keep cloſe to work, but Peggy con- 


ſtantly ſlaved to us twice, and ſometimes: 
three times a-day. She never came empty- 
handed; if it were but a few ſticks the had 
picked up by the way, to make us a liitle 
fire, ſhe had always ſomething: and en- 
deavoured to. alleviate our diſtreſs by; Aa 
thouſand kind attentions, 


4: Indeed; ede, faid:Mre,: Browns, 


had it not been for thoſe good people, 
we muſt have. been loſt for want. 'F can 
never forget their kindneſs,” “ 
This account,” continued Mrs. 
Mills,” ©. raiſed Dame Bartlet and Peggy 


high in my eſteem : I wiſhed to ſee them, 


and one day took a ride to the village 


where they lived. Upon enquiry, I found, 


dame Bartlet was the widow of a poor 
Ry that by dint of hard labour, ſhe 
Werne. D 6 ſupported | 


as Mrs. Brown- had before told me, that, 
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ſupported herſelf and child, and paid for 
a room, or rather cock-loft. I learnt fur- 
ther, that ſhe had not alvays. been accuſ- 


a tomed to labour without doors; but that 


two years before, ſhe had the mis fortune 
to be robbed of her ſpinning- wheel, which 
before ſupported her; and ſince that time, 

ſhe was glad to weed, chare, or do any 
ding to earn an honeſt penny. The cot- 
tage, which we this morning viſited, hap- 
pened at that time, to be vacant, and 1 
thought it could not be occupied by more 


_ worthy inhabitants. I, therefore, aſked 


dame Bartlet, if ſhe would like to. remove 
to it? ſhe was rejoiced at the propoſal, 
and when, I added, I would furniſh it, 
and purchaſe a Win wheel, Peggy 
and ſhe were nearly out of their wits with 
joy. I need not tell you, I was as good 
as my word; a fortnight after, they re- 
moved to. the cottage, and have ſince oc · 
cupied it. An opportunity, alſo, ſoon 


offered of placing Mrs. Brown in a ſtation, 


en ſhe does gs credit; we have 
T EE: . 5 305 3 23 a ſchool 


Gp EO 
a ſchoot-of induſtry in the Village, the 
miſtreſs of which dying, Mrs. Brown ſup- 


plies her place. Peggy attends the ſchool, 
and though Mrs. Brown is too juſt to 


let her partiality appear at improper 


times, I am certain, ſhe entertains the 
ſame affection for her, as if e were any 
aun child. 

Mrs. Mills ind hate N as 
che ſervant brought in tea. A walk upon 
the lawn occupied the time, till the 
bell rung for ſupper, after which, the 
whole family being aſſembled, the day 
was as uſual, OO in prayer and 
— ir 45 fy 
The next morning, Clara iſs: at a 
more early hour, and took care to be 
ready to receive her aunt in the breakfaſt 


parlour. Having taken their tea and cho- 


colate, Mrs. Mills acquainted her young 
friends, that ſhe was going to viſit her. 


bees, and invited them to acoompany her. 
They all three, then took their way to the 


apiary, at which, they preſently arrived. 


feats haves, w one different to 


Iris ES the 
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the' reſt; Clara obſerved i it, and enquired 
the reaſon ? THIF i: Haut 
„„ That hive, my dear, P., ſaid. Mes. | 
Mills, “ was conſtructed by my own di- 
rections; you ſee it is chiefly of glaſs: 
Þ ſpend many hours in —_— the 1 
buſy people that inhabit it.“ 
*] have been told aunt,” aid Willam, 
* that bees have a queen; ahi true? 
It is;“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, Ne HEBER . 
is more, this queen has a ue guards 
to attend her, and Wen over en * 
reigns ab alifolcte. | lugs 
; You are jeſting with us, aunt? 
1 am perfectly ſerious,” replied Mrs. 
Mills: In every ſwarm, there are three 
ſorts of bees; the working bee, the drone 
which is ſuppoſed to be the male, and the 
queen, which is longer and more beauti- 
ful than the 1 and is the mother * the 
; whole Warm.“ N In: mers 
But you ſaid he iſ hae: apiece; $34 
She has a cell. proportionable to her 
ſie, raifed from a large foundation, aher 
o them OE RG 
differently | 
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differently formed from the reſt, This I 
think, may, with no great impropriety be 
called her palace. She generally keeps 


herſelf retired in the upper apartments of 
the, comb, and whenever ſne appears in 
public, which is generally to depofit her 


eggs, is attended by ſeveral large bees, if 


not by the whole ſwarm, who flutter their 

wings, and appear all in tranſport.  -- 
Lou were very right indeed aunt, 
ſaid William, to {ay that the queen had 
| her palace, and ber guards; how wonder- 


full 
le attachment of tbe whale. n 


eto the queen bee, ſaid Mrs. Mills,“ UE is, in- ö 


deed, wonderful: an author, who has given 
us many curious particulars concerning 
theſe inſects, relates, that having once. an 
inclination to prove, how far this ſurpriz- 
ing inſtinct, would influence them, he took 
a ſwarm. of bees that had been hived the 
day before, and, having ſhook them. in 

a; lump, on a graſs, plot, ſeparated the 
queen bee from the reſt, clipt one of her 
wings, and kept her in a box apart. A 
general 
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general confuſion immediately took place, 
contrary to their uſual cuſtom, . which is to 
eluſter together, the bees immediately 
ſcattered themſelves over the graſs, and 
flew here and there in purſuit of their queen 
with a pitious diſcontented noiſe. When 
the box, in which ſhe was confined, 
was opened, a different ſcene took place; 
they immediately gathered together from 
all parts, and in jeſs than a quarter of an 
hour, the whole ſwarm cluſtered around 
it, waiting till The queen, as uſual, ſhould 
lead them to ſome el for their common 
| preſervation. | | 7 
But the poor queen, was able to riſe; 
and her faithful ſubje&s, choſe rather to 
die with her, than to deſert her, for tho? 
pinched with hunger, they would not fly 
to get any food. Nor was the affection of the 
queen leſs to her fubjects: when ſepa- 
_ rated from them, ſhe refuſed the honey 
: that was repeatedly offeréck her. 1 am 
fure, you will be ſorry to hear, that hav- 
ing continued four days, without rafting 
any food, _ all literally died by famine, 


. i 5 7 except 
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except the queen, who lived _ a Ber | 


hours after 


„ 66: th 12+ faid William, way I thould | 
have grieved ; it Was 4 cruel experi- 


ment, but a convincing grown = ani. 
mals have reaſon; 
9 Hold, my dear William,” aid Mrs, 


Mills, be cautious of falling into ſo. 


groſs an error. Though the order and 


feeming rationality, which-is diſcerned itt 
the animal creation, cannot fail of raifing 


our ideas of that Being, whoſe wiſdom is 
diſplayed in the minuteſt of his works, 
let us not imagine he Has beſtoped on 


them that ſuperior faculty man alone 
enjoys. The little buſy creatures of whom 
we ſpeak, however wonderful their la- 
bours and economy, act by ſtated laws 


which providence has implanted in their 
nature: inſenfible of "gobd and evil; they 


ale impelled only to the performance of 


that which is neceſſary to their own pre- 


ſervation, or the wiſe teh for which 
they are created. | 
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At this inſtant: * attention of William 

was attracted by a bee returning to the 

hive, and he exclaimed, look, aunt at 

that bee; it is ſo leaded it can ſcarcely 
fly.” + £091 & 4 

N 1 1 — laden, aid Mrs, 


Mills, © but will ſoon. be eaſed of its 
_ burden; obſerve, William, it is now at 


the entrance. of the hive, . and. i is met by 
ſeveral bees, who are wan employed. in 


W ee it to unload. Aan ge 


Is chat what they are | about 2 5 70 
Ko Yes, ſaid Mis Mills; “ they, will 


ollen the lütle pellets the other, bag 
collected, and in their ſtomachs they, will 
d acquire the conſiſtence of Wax, which 


will afterward be caſt up and turned over 
to other bees, whoſe buſineſs it is to 


knead it, and ſpread it into diſſerent 
ſheets, laid one upon another. 3 


© Well,“ Laid. Clara, it is aftoniſh- 
ing! but bow do Ne. collect the little 
pellets?“ ene 


4 They collect the yellow duſt of flowers 


in the hairs of their body; then bruſh 
a x, | n__ 28 whe VER Ty them- 


4 
. 
| 
- 
L 
* 


4 they build - their habitations,- and ſeal 
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| themſelves and form the grains into pel- ; 


lets. The honey is collected by a ſort 
of trunk; a ſmall part of it goes to 
ſupport the bee, and the reſt is Pre- 
ſerved in a litle bag, with which nature 
has furniſhed her ſtomach, to be caſt up 
and depoſited, afterwards,.. in magazines 
for the ſupport of the community.“ 1 
_ *© But-I cannot conceive, aun Gai 
Clara, of what ſervice! the wax can be; 
do. er eat it?“ „ o1 kt nog 4X 
„With the wax, ſaid. "i Mille, : 


up the honey in their cells; they alſo mix 
it with honey, to make n for the 
ſupport of their young? 
7 Well,“ ſaid — 4 I 1 was - never 
more intereſted in my life in any ſtory, 
than in the account you have given us of 


theſe dear little creatures: If they have 


not reaſon, I am ſure they have much 
larger e of ne chan a. 8 
creature. 
They certainly haves faid William.” 
A lufficient * principle,” 
5 aid 


—— — 
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aid Mrs. Mills, © is viſible in the meaneft 
inſect to raiſe our admiration of the Su- 
pteme Being. It is certain none can ex- 
ceed the bee, whoſe economy preſents us 
with a ' uſeful leſſon, and whoſe labours 
with a food wholeſome and delicious; but, 


were you to look into the hiſtory of the 


minuteſt inſects, you would be ſenfible 
that this wonderful property is not beſtow- 
ed partially; each is furniſhed with it in 
proportion to its wants. I could mention 
many—O, here is one at hand to my pur- 
poſe. Let us ſtop a moment at this roſe 
duſh, and obſerve with "_ wir ag 
_ dexterity the ſpider— 
A ſpider,” elctimed Claray farcivg 
on one ſide I ami fo frightened!“ 
Do not alarm yourſelf, my-dear,” 
fad Mrs. Mills, e am not going to put 
the poor thing upon you, and I am fure 
it will ſooner run from you, than to you.” 
„ O % faid Clara,“ '* I am fo tetrified! 
I have ſuch an averſion to ſpiders !” | | 
* On what account, my dest,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Mills? Let us take the other path, 
* 6 i | and 


U 


1 
and talk this matter coolly over. Tell me 
from what does your averſion to theſe 12 
offenſive inſects ariſe ?? 

*© Ola! aunt, I can't tell; hay; are 
fuch ugly creatures, the very pg gon o 
them makes me ſhudder.” “ 

„ But, my dear child, if you * 
no better reaſon for diſliking them, you 
muſt allow me to ſay, it is a prejudice 
which a little reſolution weeks mp oy” 
to ſurmount. “ L 

«© O aunt,” replied Clara, * it is 5 Wi | 
poſſible I ſhould ever endure: the ſight of 
z ſpider : I took a diſlike to them when 
I was a very little girl; and I am certain, 
5 if one was to be put upon me. era 

into fits“ PE 

1 IFquyithinkfo, „ ſaid Mrs: Mills, it 
is your duty to ſurmount a prejudice, 'ac-- 
eident might render fo fatal to you“ 
„ O dear, ſaid Clara, it would be 
in vain for me to try: when people have 
ſuch an antipathy to a e it hae, rad 
fible to overcome it. 

" 21 convince oy fig Mrs. Mills; 
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cc that it is poſſible to Overcome fuch an 


antipathy, will you promiſe me to uſe your 
endeavours to get the ba r rom * 
munen. W 

I have the greateſt. opinion- of what 


you ſay, Madam,” faid Clara, but I 


own, I do not think you will ever convince 


me; it is poſſible to overcome a diſlike 


where it is ſo ſtrong; as mine to ſpiders.” - 
But, if you h, be convinced, will 
er promiſe me to uſe your endeavours?” 
: I you deſire it, Madam.“ 3 

Well then, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 661 


will recount an anecdote that muſt con- 
vince you enn is . to be 


overcome. Iman, 01 288 
0. ſaid William, Sd cloſets his 
aunt, I am glad we e going N 
a ſtory: I do ſo love ſtoriess: ?: 
** This I am going to relate,” laid Mrs. 
Mills, . has the merit of truth: Vou 
have, without doubt, heard of ny 50 


Great, Czar of Muſcoy y. 
«© Yes,” replied William, * « he founded. 
neee | Vo! ha 


4 He 


E403 
8 He did ſo;” replied Mrs. Mills, and 
enacted many uſeful laws, which juſtly ac- 
quired him tlie ſurname of Great. But to 
my ſtory: This great man, in his child- 
bood, bad ſo great an antipathy to water, 
that he could not endure to 1 even 
within ſight of ĩt. TD 
„Well,“ ſaid Cura, that was — 
moſt ſtrange antipathy I ever heard of: 
how ridiculous ! to be afraid bf water!“ 
Pardon me, my dear girl,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mins, “ if J cannot ſee any thing more 
abſurd,” in the Czar's antipathy to water, 
than in yours t6'a ſpider but, however, 
you ſhall bear my ſtory. This antipathy, 
wvhieh muſt have been an inſuperable r- = 
to all bis warlike ätchievements“ 
How ſo, zunt;” interrupted Wi 
I. do not comprehend what his diſlike 
to water had to do wirh his battles.” 
4441 ſee, William,“ faid Mrs. Mills, 
«< ſmiling, that you are no ſoldier; do 
you imagine he could make one campaign, 
without having oceaſion to paſs a river; or! 
at heat to encamp on the banks of it, 
N which, 
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which, was almoſt, as. * io him?“ 

Jo be ſure, he could not, ſaid Wil- 
8 ban he eee Whats. fool 

« Well,“ 8 N Mills, ee this 
iofirmity, which would have given his. 
enemies ſo evident an advantage over him, 
was happily overcome by the wes of 
one of his courtiers -- 

One fine day, Prince Gallezin, bis 
deere. nh Chief, nouriiendrrſeaded 


| homing party without informipg bim, 
there was a brock near the place. After 
a little diverſion, the favourite cried, har, 
hot weather ] O that, there was a river at, 
band, that, J. might jump in and bathe 1, 
How: ſaid the young Czar, would you kill 
yaurlelt ?; ,: Galliczin, anſpered, I. have 
frequently bathed with your father, and 
yet your majeſty ſees me alive. Nothing 
cap be more wholeſome, in ſultry. Weather. 
The Czar was, ſyrprized, and caldly: re- 
8 80 eee are fre- 
oy. I AOIGOITS tf - quently. 
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quently drowned. Ay, ſaid the favourite, 
but not in water ſcarcely ſo high as. one's 
knees. If you pleaſe, fir, I will ſend ſome 
body to look for a ſtream, that you may 
ſee it is poſſible to bathe without drowning. 
The brook was eaſily found; the Czar 
rode toward it trembling, and ſtopped his 
horſe at a diſtance, Galliezen · ordered 
ſome men to croſs it backward and for- 
ward, on horſeback ; upon which, the 
Czar ventured to ride neater. Galliezen 

ſeeing this, rode through himſelf, and-or- 
_ dertd ſome of his people to croſs it. 


They did; the Czar admired at what 


he ſaw : but, at laſt, had the courage 
to ride his own horſe over: Pleaſed 
at what he had performed, he from that 
time, uſed himſelf to the water, till. by 
degrees, he got rid of this troubleſome, an- 
tipathy, which was occaſioned by a 8 


in his infancy.“ Well, my dear,“ ſaid 


Mrs. Mills, is it, or is it not poſe c 
overcome an averſion 2 _ ; 
"6 There is no arguing againſt facts fo 

FIC. MP 4} Wein convincing,” 
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5 1 * 
convincing, ſaid Em, ce if this ſtory ; is 
true 

It is e in the life of Peter the 
Great, interrupted Mrs Mills; if it will 
afford you the leaſt. ſatisfaction, I will 
me it you when we return to the houſe, 
nearly in the words 1 have related it. Dear 
Madam, ſaid Clara, =o cannot think I 
doubt what you ſay. 

„ Well then, ſaid Mrs. Mills, I may. 


89 cim your promiſe.” 


Nes, ſaid Clara, bus han ſuch a 
diſlike to a ſpider! I have always avoided 
them, and Jane, my mamma's maid, 
 Kknowing how terrified I was, was always 
upon Wr RAIN ne not be 
alatmed. 
Thie very precautions,” fg + does, 
<< faid Mrs. Mills, have encreaſed your 
diſhke; by conſtantly avoiding the fight 
of the object, which diſguſts you, your 
imagination has Painted its n 

Fa than the reality, 
« La! ſiſter,” ſaid William, there i is 
no harm ma ſpider : you may eaſily get 
the 


. 


the better of ſuch a fooliſh diſlike if you 
try; let me go and fetch one; vou ſhall 
ſee me handle it; I am not afraid. | 

„ Oh for heaven ſake,” fail Clara, 
catching hold of him, and turning pale 
with terror, “ ſtop.” | 
% Hold William,” ſaid Mrs. Nita; 
© be not in fuch haſte.” 7 

«© Well,” ſaid William, “ I have dbne. 
I only wanted to uſe my ſiſter to a ſpider ; 
if once ſhe could be perſuaded e e | 
the buſineſs would · be done. 505 

Mou muſt remember, William,” re 
pled Mrs. Mills, “ rhat the courtier, 
who ſo happily cured the infirmity of 
Peter the Great, acted with ſome addreſs ; . 
had he, 'uitead of inviting him to enjoy 
the coolneſs. of the riyer, ſuddenly plun- 
ged him into it, tis probable he would 
have ſtrengthened, inſteadof Ng. 
Ki prejudice. | 


* I remember a perſon wh had Gen! to 


which ſhe bad a particular diſlike, being 
in jeſt, put upon her neck. People who 


E 2 commit 


the day of her death, from a frog, to 


commit this ſort of violence, on the feel- 
ings of others, I am ſorry to ſay, (I do not 
mean that it is your caſe William), are ra- 
ther deſirous of diverting themſelves, than 
of benefiting their widnds,” 55% 

There is ſomething very inhuman in 
thus ſporting with the infirmities of others; 
but let us take the next path. 

„ But the ſpider, aunt,” ſaid Clara, 
alarmed,—** we muſt paſs fo cloſe—in- 
. deed, I cannot venture“. 

% Nay, now, my dear,“ ſaid Mrs. Milts, 
*« do not yield to an idle conceit, which 
your better judgment muſt condemn; re- 
collect, that you are not going to encoun- 
ter a Hyzna, or a Rhinoceros; but to look 
upon an innoffenſive inſect, to whoſe exiſ- 
tence, it is in your power, in an inſtant to 
put an end, and whoſe ingenuity is de- 
ſerving your higheſt admiration.” 

cc But. may I be ſure; madam, that you 
will not ſuffer it to crawl upon me,” ſaid 
Clara; © and that you, William, will not 
play me any trick? © I will « engage for 
William, replied Mrs. Mills, © and 
1 ſurely, 


EN I 


ſurely, you may rely upon me, after what 
I have faid.” “ . 
„ Well then ;”. ſaid Clara, but let 
me go on this ſide - now be ſure, William, 
you do not play me any trick.” 
„Not I,” ſaid William; but. you | 
muſt not be angry, if I cannot help laugh- 
ing to ſee you ſo fooliſh,” They now came 
in ſight of the buſh, where the poor ſpider, 
little. conſcious of the terror it inſpir- 
' ed, had half formed its curious web. 


When Clara beheld it, with ſuch * : 


lity, run from fide to fide of the branch, 
upon which it was weaving its ſubtile ſnare, : 
ſhe ſtarted back, and it was ſome time be- 
fore ſhe could be prevailed. upon to ads 
vance: however, encouraged by Mrs. 
Mills, and a little aſhamed by the raillery 
of her brother, ſhe approached ſo near, 
as to ſee diſtinctly the whole progreſs of 
its ingenious labours. Ar firſt, her heart 
beat—ſhe declared it made her ſhudder, - 
Ehe had never, in her life, looked. ſo 
long upon a ſpider by degrees, the be- 
came more calm, and at length, proteſted, 

| i, * 3 „ 
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it was not ſo ugly as ſhe imagined really, 
the body was very bandſomely ſpeckled, 
and as for the web, it was aſtoniſhing 
from whence the thread, with which it was 
woven, could come“ The ſpider” ſaid 
Mrs. Mills, “ has, at the extremity of her 
body, five openings, through which ſhe 
diſtills at pleaſure, a clammy glew : this 
forms the thread, which lenghthens in 
proportion to her diſtance, from the place 
where ſhe firſt faſtens it. When ſhe cloſes 
theſe openings, the thread, no longer ex- 
tends, and ſhe remains ſuſpended in the 
air. Obſerve, Clara, ſhe makes uſe of 
the thread, for her aſcent, graſping it in 
her paws, as we ſhould a ban th our 


d 3 _ hands and feet.” 


„ Well, really,“ ſaid enn, ie it is 
very curious, I ſhould like to ſee in what 
manner the web is firſt I” ans ; n 15 
half finiſhed. “. | 

<< It will be well ben wr mira 
at another opportunity,” ſaid Mrs. Mills. 
. 15 the web * in the middle. py aſked 
Clara. 5 
| | « That 


tw) 


% That cannot be practicable, 2 aid 

Mrs. Mills, “you fee it is ſuſpended be- 
. tween two branches, the {pider, W 
would have no teiting place.“ 

“Very true, aunt,” ſaid William,“ 1 
never thought about it before, but really, 
I cannot conceive, in what part of the 
web, the ſpider can poſſibly begin.” _ 

It is a queſtion,” replied Mrs. Mills, 
„ that might have puzzled wiſer heads 
than yours William, had not experience 
and ohſervation fully diſcovered it. When 
the garden ſpider, for there are many 
kinds of ſpiders, begins its web, it places 
itſelf upon the end of a branch, and 
there faſtens ſeveral threads, which it 
lengthens to two or more ells, leaving 
them to float in the air: theſe threads are 
wafted by the wind, from one ſide to ano- 


ther, and lodged either on a houſe, pole, | 


or the oppoſite branch, where they are 
faſtened by their natural glew. The ſpi - 
der, then-draws chem to her, to try that 
they be well fixed, and they become a 
bridge for her to paſs and repaſs at plea - 
* 4 ſure:; 


Y 
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fure ; ſhe then marches to the middle of 
this thread, and adds to it another, by the 
help of which ſhe deſcends, till ſhe meets 
with a ſolid body to reſt upon, or leaves 
it as the firſt. floating 1 in the air, to the 
direction of chance; in the ſame manner, 
other threads are drawn from the centre, 


* and there again, as you ſee croſſed. But 


I will leave the reſt to your own obſerva- 
tion, which will inform: you more es- 
ably-”; „ 4 | 

Nr Well, 2 FRY William, ly © it miſt be 
owned, the fpider is a very ingenious 


creature; I ſhould have puzzled my 


head for a month, and not n how ſhe 
degan her web.! N 
„ Nor I,“ ſaid. Clara, « but pray, 
Madam, what is the uſe of the web, when 
it is made? 
„Why, ” ſaid William, aide into 
a fit of laughter, dont you know, that 
ſ piders ſpread their webs to catch flies? ? 
If I had known,” replied Clara, 
ſomewhat piqued, I ſhould yet have 
aſked the queſtion.” 7 4 
LING 40 There 


\ 


8 „„ 
There is no diſgrace, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
60 in not knowing a thing, the diſgrace is 
in not wiſhing to be informed.“ 
l did not mean to offend my fiſter,” 
ſaid William, only it was fo droll, to 
hear her aſk, what e, e cheir 
webs for.“. . . 
« You know William,” faid Clara, 
© that. my mamma always ordered the ſer- 
vants to take particular care, that I 
' ſhould not be alarmed, with. the fight of 
a ſpider, ſo you need not be ſo Tay Gap 
upon me,” 8 Ins 
Well, v ſaid William, ons 1 * your 
pardon, iter, 1 will * more careful in 


oe. future.” 
And. do ſpiders. really feed on dier, £ 
Madam . 


1 Undoubtedly,” mid Mrs. Mills. 28 

Well then,” ſaid Clara, if the ſpider” -. 
is an ingenious creature, you. muſt er 
that ſhe is very ene! 

Pray, my dear, what: dogos onder | 
ſtand by the word crueliy #7 - 
„„ 2 wr 
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„„ 
„ Why,“ faid Clara, 1 think it is 
cruel to put an innocent thing to death.“ 
By cruelty,“ faid Mrs. Mills, “I un- 
derſtand, that depraved inclination which 
cauſes us to inflict a pang wantonly; or 
unneceffarily, to deprive any creature of 
life: now the ſpider ſeizes the prey which 
nature has made neceffary to her exiſtence; 
| ſhe cannot, therefore, any more be charg- 
ed with cruelty, than other animals, man 
himſelf, not excepted, for whoſe uſe in- 
numerable creatures are daily doomed to 
ſuffer. We may grieve for the ſuffer- 
ings the poor fly within the graſp of its 
enemy, but tis unjuſt for our refentment, 
to riſe againſt the ſpider, who acts only in 
conformity to the ſtated laws, oe Aman 
has implanted i in its nature. 
However, if you accuſe the Spider of 
- - Eruelty, the has one quality, which can- 
not fail of meeting your approbation 3 I 
mean her attention to her ybung, which is 
o great, chat ſhe will incur every dan- 
per ſooner than forfuke them. "She care» 
Wins > 4 fully 
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fully wraps her eggs ina web of aſtoniſh- 
ing ſtrength, which ſhe faſtens to a; wall, 
or a leaf, and watches with unremitted ſoli- 
if danger is at hand, her firſt care is 
to pull down the ſacred depoſite and eſcape 
with it. There is one kind of ſpider, : 
which has recourſe to a very ingenious 
| expedient for the preſervation of her eggs. 
ſhe ſuſpends her bag of eggs in ſome little 
aperture, perhaps of a wall, by a thread, 
and before them in the ſame manner, a 
little packet of dried leaves, which, by 
"conſtantly ſwinging : about.at the. Entrance, 
prevent the birds and waſps, who are upon 
the watch 12 the eggs, from Mee 


tude: 


them.“ of 
Well, chat i is indeed. an a ingenious cos. 


trivance! 
When the little Spider e the : 
mother carries them upon her back, and diſ- 
covers her tenderneſs by a thouſand. ſolli- 
citudes : but, come my dear, let us Wal 
on, our ſpider has completed her web, and 


* 


* 


2 


* 
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look upon one, without aper or falling 
into fits. 
te Indeed, Madam,” ſaid Clara, 1 
am; and feel ſo far reconciled to the 
ſight of what L once ſo much dreaded, that 
T think, in time, it might be poſfible for 
me to ſee a ſpider crawling on my hand, 
with as little concern as 1 gra felt in 
hearing it narned.” 16 
< You ſee; my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 


1 ae hat 3 little reſolution and proper re- 


fflection will accompliſh ; but to this 
habit, which, in thefe caſes, is often more 
powerful than reaſon itſelf, muſt be join- 
ed by frequently accuſtoming yourſelf 
to look at, and examine a ſpider, hen 
you confider its deformities, will grow . 
miliar, and your diſguſt wear away. 
Wen, auht,” ſaid Clara, “ Tam re- 


ſolved, as this is the caſe, to pay my re- 


ſpects every day, while I am here, to the 

Re nn that inhabit your garden.” 3 
It is the reſolation of a ſenſible girl, 
nud Mrs. Mills, but what is William 
_ "examining der ſuck attention 2” *- 
. Xo Bleſs 


1 
* Bleſs me,” ſaid Clara. what a beau-- 
tiful caterpillar ! where did you . ie, =_ 
William?“ ; = 

1 found *. replait William, © at 
the foot of this tree. Pray, Madam, con- 
tinued he, turning to his aunt, is not this 
the caterpillar, that changes to the pear 
cock butterfly? ? 

It js,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, pac and is pro- 
1 preparing for its change.“ ä 

k muſt be a very curious change, 
ſaid Clara % it puts one in mind of the 
transformations, one reads n 1 the . 
of the fairies,” 

I know of nothing 3 in ts 
tales of the fairies,” - ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
% more wonderful than the operations of 

nature, but familiarity cauſes us too often 

to view the moſt ne objects wich 
indifference,” 205 
_ © Bur pray, Madam, fail Clars, 41 is ĩt 
not ſtrange, that one never ſees a caterpil : 

lar actually changing into a butterfly on 3 
When we return to the garden,” faid 
Mrs. 2 * Ws; fay, William will 
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tr vou with the ar e of a Cry 
en | 

Pray what i is n ge 

Why, ſurely,“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
65 my dear girl, you did not expect to ſce 
this change, wrought. in an inſtant ; the 
operations of nature, are all effected by 
regular and imperceptible gradations; the 
oak, did not on a ſudden acquire its 
ſtrength and ſtatelineſs, yet it was once 
an acorn in the bowels of the earth. To- 


3 ward the cloſe of ſummer, theſe little crea- - 


tures being ſatiated with the verdure na- 


ture has provided for their ſubſiſtence, 


: ceaſe. to eat, and employ chemſelves in 
building a retreat, in which they quit the 


form of caterpillars, and give birth to the 


butterfly that is within them. Some bury 8 
themſelves in the earth, and there rend 
their tkin, which, with the head, paws 
| and incrails, ſhrink. back, ad leave only 
a ſubſtance of an oval form called the 
chryſalis. This contains the butterfly, 
_ which having completed its grouth, burſts 
inenglaſrens t comes forth. Other ca- 
. terpillars 
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terpillars involve their bodies in a texture 
ol thread and.glew, and thus rolling chem · 
ſelves over in a bed of ſand, collect an 
incruftation of the ſmall grains, in this 
manner, as an ingenious author * ob- 
ſerves, building themſelves monuments 


of ſtone.” Another kind, pulveriſe the bark 


of the willow, or ſome other plant, and 
with a mixture of their natural glew, form 


it into a paſte, in which they wrap them- 


ſelves: others again, ſpin themſelves like 
the filk-worm, a warm covering that ſe- 


cures them from the rain; In ſhort, na- 


ture has given to each, abilities in differ- 
ent ways, to ſecure itfelf a ſafe ys 
during the time of its quactivitʒ. 


„ Hew wonderful, ſaid Clara ! l but 


pray; Madam, ae f worms og 


any change? J CE 
„ The filk worm”; „ did MI. Mins, 


ic changes to a moth, in the fame matiner 


pe ems or n Aa end 
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there is a great selbige between the 


filk worm and thaſe Ae which * 
| themſelves a covering. 
„ Ab,” ſaid William, © « but al worms 


are of ſome uſe ; we are obliged to them 
for all the fine ſilks we admire; 8 
| nn they are gos for nothing. 


I am very ready,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
40 to acknowledge all our obligations to 
the ſilk worm 3. but | ſhould de ſorry to | 


| ſuppoſe for a moment, that infinite Wiſ⸗ 
| dom has mes the n eee Crea- 


ture in vain.“ . 


„Why, madam,“ aid William, % 
what uſe can caterpillars be? I am ſure I 


have heard our gardener ſay that they in- 


jure the trees and plants very much.“ 


Alt muſt be owned,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 


e that our trees and plants ſometimes ſuf- 


fer from the visits of theſe inſe&s ; but 
| then again it muſt be remembered, that 
the poor birds, as well thoſe; which ſup- 

ply our table as thoſe which delight us 


with-their ſong, v would ſuffer ſtill more ſe- | 


verely rom their abſence,” ” | 
1 12 : 60 7 | 
: q 
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How ſo, aunt? 


Gr & Caterpillars and worms,” ſaid Mrs. | 


Mills, “are the food of young birds: the 
parents do not forſake the eggs till the 


fields are repleniſhed with theſe inſects, 


which diſappear when the earth is covered 


with grain and other proviſion, and the 
young brood has acquired ſtrength to di- 


geſt it- You muſt allow, that the cater- 
'pillar, who furniſhes ſupportfor the young 


birds, has, in its turn, a title alſo to ſup- 
port; and this it finds in the plants and 
verdure of the earth: its depredations, (o 


our imperfect view, may ſometimes alarm, 


but that wiſe Being who formed, and knows 


to what uſe he has aſſigned the creature, 
knows when to permiy s when to ” 
bounds to its ravages.” 


Our party, mutually pleaſed 5 9 


each. other, had ftrolled conſiderably. fur- 


ther than they at firſt deſigned: They had 


Th for ſome time left Ms Mills's encloſures, 


and were proceeding down a ſhady lane 


that led to the village, when their ears 
were aſſailed by the noiſe of ſeveral ham- 


A 


mers 
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mers which proceeded from a black ſm ith's 
_ ſhop. Mrs. Mills in vain endeavoured to 


raiſe her voice, and the young folks to at- 
tend; the nearer they approached, the loud- 
er were the ſounds, which encreaſed, till 
ſilence was at laſt all that nd be * 


5 poſed to them. 


Clara, Wo eee ee in 


- her abnt's diſcourſe, was much diſcon- 


certed at the interruption; and, as ſoon as 


| the could make herſelf under ſtood, de- 
clared, with ſome impatience, that ſuch 


trades were quite A ; MSc, wad naſe 


not to be ſuffered. 
3 Come, came,” ſaid William, 4 not 
be too ſevert ſiſter 3 the noiſe of a black- 
ſſmith's hamiers is not ſo bad as the fine! 


of a tanner's pits. 


Lam ſure,” IFY 8 Ae ſmell 
can be ſo inſupportable as the horrid din 
of thoſe abominable hammers; I declare, 


we are not yet beyond the ſound of them, 


they have put every thing my aunt was 
telling us r nene eur of my 


head. 
2 8 4 b 'F + 2 ' Y ho 
. 10 wel, 


„ 


Well e ſaid William, ** both the tan- 


ner and blackſmith are bad enough, to 


be ſure; you would ſay ſo, Clara, if you 


were as conſtantly regaled with the ſmell 
of the ſtinking hides as we are at ſchool : 
There are-tan-pits adjoining to our play- 
ground, at Mr. Markum's, It is à ſhame, 
people of conſequence ſhould 'encourage 
ſuch trades, and rom them Pow Weir 
eſtates.” .- 


1:96 aan gel af var deres 555 
replied Clara, they are quite a nuiſancec“ 


Mrs. Mills, perceiving they had nearly 


then,” faid ſhe; that every perſon of con- 
ſequence ſhould diſmiſs the honeſt black - 
ſmith and tanner from their eſtate ? 


_ © Indeed, aunt, we do,“ replied Clara: 
trades that are ſuch a men ee hot 5 


be encouraged.” 
I am afraid chen,“ gaid 1 Mrs, aul, 
on the" faw * avs of the carpenter, the 


chiſlel - 


exhauſted" their rage againſt the poor tan- 
ner and blackſmith, now broke the filence a 
ſhe had for ſome time kept. You think 


„„ 
chiſſel of the maſon, the grindſtone of the 
cutler, and the appendages of many uſe- 
ful trades, will give the profeſſors little 
chance of your fayour, in ſhort, were I to 
zudge by your impatience, at the ſmall 
inconvenience you have ſuſtained, from 
the tanner and blackſmith, I ſhould pre- 


bY dict that the mechanic arts, In general, 


would not find a warm friend in either.” 
No, aunt,” ſaid William, we do 
not ſay. that we Would diſcard. all; but 
ſome, you muſt allow, are leſs uſeful and 
more diſagreeable than others. W 
All, my dear William, are.uſeful in 
their turn; none more ſo than thoſe which 
you deſpiſe: Were examples wanting to 
prove what daily experience ſo clearly de- 
monſtrates, I could relate a circumſtance, 
in which their utility was Broned? ina erg 
critical ſituation.“ 1 tus 

Jer Dear: aunty: #94 relate . . 
che young folal. n 
My dears, it is a anrative; wok . 
| ache and ve are already at home.” 5 
bay . 


# 


LW 
de Nay, now you have raiſed our oy 
rioſity.“ $1 | 


% Well,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, ever reds. 


to oblige, © when we get home, I will 


ook among my papers for an extract I 


made of the circumſtance ; and, after din- 
ner, read it.” 


At this moment the dor . and 


they ſeparated to dreſs for dinne. 

Well,“ ſaid Clara to her brother,whom, 
oh her return, ſhe found alone in the din- 
ing parlour, ©** Who could have thought 


that almoſt two whole days could have 
been ſpent ſo agreeably in this ſolitary 


dars without any other Oy than 
one's aunt! 
% Ah,” ſaid wil, 0 who could have 
thought it !” fl 

“I declare 1 bave not yer,” Laid Clara, 


« found one hour tedious : My aunt is a 


charming woman; my papa faid ſo, but 


I did not believe him. I already begin to x 
love her dearly, ſhe is ſo ori and SO | 


able.” 
«, Yes,” 


7 LJ. 
Ves, replied William, ſhe has 
| 1 ſomething new- to tell us; but 
buſh—. . _- 

The entrance of Mes. Maths, bathe off 
the diſcourſe, ane aber ſoon after fol- 


, | lowed. 


The young folk were not a little pleaſ- 
ed, to ſee that their aunt had been mind- 
ful of her promiſe ; the deſſert being re- 


moved, ſhe drew from her pocket, a writ- 


- ten paper, e as the follow- 
ing 
Account of the ning; of the unfor- 
tunate perſons, who ſurvived the ſhipwreck 
of the Doddiogton Indiaman®. (Deſign- 
ed to illuftrate the bead of the Mechanic 
arts.) 
On the and 7 April 1755, the Dod- 
ington, a ſhip belonging to the Eaſt India 
Company, failed from the Downs, and 
on the yth of July following, about one 
in the en ſtruck on a rock, 
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diſtant, eaſt from the Cape of Good. 


Hope, about 250 leagues. Of 270 
ſouls that were on board when the 


ſhip ſtruck, 23 only eſcaped to the ſhore, 


which was a barren uninhabited rock, ap- 
parently capable of affording them but a 


temporary ſuccour. Their firſt care, was to 


ſearch among the things, which the vio- 
lence of the ſea had thrown upon the 
rocks, for ſomething to cover them, and 


in this, they ſucceeded beyond their hopes. 


They next felt the want of fire, which was 


not fo eaſily ſupplied: Some attempted 


to kindle two pieces of wood, by rubbing 


them together; while others were ſearch» 


ing among the rocks, in hopes: of picking 


up. ſomething to ſerve for a flint and 


ſteel. After a long ſearch, a box con- 
taining two gun flints, and a broken file, 
was found; this was a joyful acquiſition, 
but ſtill, till ſomething like tinder could 
be procured, the flints and ſteel were 


uſeleſs; a further ſearch was therefore 
| undertaken, | with inexpreſſible anxiety ; 
| ne We 


covered, 


— 


t 1 


o adored; but this, to their great diſap- 
pointment, proved to be wet: a ſmall 
quantity, however, that had ſuffered no 
damage, upon a cloſe examination, -was 
found at the bottom of the Caſk. Some of 
this, they bruiſed on a linen rag, which 
ſerved very well for tinder, and a fire was 
ſoon made. The wounded gathered around 
it, and the reſt went in ſearch of other 
neceſſaries, without which, the rock could 
afford them but à ſhort reſpite from de- 
ſtruction. In the afternoon, (for the ſhip 
ſtruck about 3 in the morning) a box of 
wax candles, and a -caſk of brandy, were 
brought in, and ſoon after, ſome others 
of the party returned with an account, 
that they had diſcovered a caſk almoſt full 
of freſh water, which was even more wel- 
come than the brandy. The chief mate 
brought in ſome pieces of ſalt pork, and 
ſoon after others arrived, driving before 
them ſeven hogs, which had come on 
ſhore alive. The approach of night, made 
it neceſſary to provide ſome ſhelter ; all 
hands were 3 employed, and 2 
3 tent 


* — * * 
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ſmall, for want of more fail cloth, that it 


obliged'to erect their tent upon the high- 
eſt part of the ifland, from fear of being 
overflowed ; and this was covered with the 
dung of a large kind of water fowl, called 
a/gantiet, by which the iſland was much 


frequented. As they had paſſed the day, 


therefore, without food, they paſſed the 
night without reſt, being ſunk a foot 1 in 
the fowl's dung, and the fire conſtantly 


; being extinguiſhed, by the rk acer 
1 neſs of the night. 


The next day the company were Lig 
ſome 'raſhefs of pork were” broiled” upon 


diſconſolate and forlorn down to a repaſt 
they had been uſed to ſhare in convivial 


ſenſe of their condition, that they burſt 
into paſſionate” lamentations, wringing 
their hands, ane looking round them with 


F : all 


the coals for dinner. The fitting thus 


Gut; was at laſt made of ſorkie canvaſs, that 7 
had been thrown aſhore, though it was ſo 


led'togerhier, to eat their firſt meal, and 


cheerfulneſs, ſtruck tkem with ſuch 2 5 


4 


ar * 
4 
3 . — — 
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all the wildneſs of diſpair: in ſuch a tu- 
mult of mind, the thoughts naturally hur- 
ry from one ſubje& to another, to fix, if 
. poſſible, upon ſomething that may afford 
comfort: one of the company recollected 
-that the carpenter was among them, and 
ſuggeſted to the reſt, as a ſubject of hope, 
that, with his affiſtance, it might be poſſi- 
ble to build a ſtrong ſloop, if tools and 
materials could be procured. 

Every one's attention was immediately 
turned upon the carpenter, who declared 
he had no doubt he ſhould be able to 
build a ſloop that would carry them to 
ſome port of ſafety, if tools and materials 
could be foun eckt. 

At that time they had no 4 
proſpect of procuring either; yet they had 
no ſooner placed their deliverance, one 
remove beyond total impoffibility, than 
they ſeemed to think it neither im- 
probable nor difficult; they began to eat 
without further repining, and from that 
moment the boat engroſſed their whole 
| 18 converſation. As ſoon as they had finiſh- 

: ed 
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ed their repaſt, ſome went in ſearch of 
tools, which were, however, not that. 


day to be found, and others to mend the 


tent. The next day they ſecured four. 


butts of water, a caſk of flour, a hogſhead 
of brandy, and one of their little boats, 


which had been thrown up by the tide, 


in a ſhattered condition. Hitherto they 


had found no tools, excepting a ſeraper; 


but the day after, they had the good for- 


tune to find a hamper, in which were 


files, ſail-needles, gimlets, and an azi- 
muth compaſs- card. They alſo found 


two quadrants, a carpenter's adze, a 
cbiſſel, three ſword blades, ſome timber, ; 
plank, canvaſs and cordage. Theſe they 
ſecured with great joy, though they were 
in want of many impliments, without 
which, it was impoſſible for the carpenter 


to work: he had juſt finiſhed a ſaw, but 


had neither hammer nor nails. In chis 
dilemma, it happened that one of the 


ſeamen, a Swede by birth, picked up an 

old pair of bellows, and bringing them to 

uns told them he had been by 
e n. 
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profeſſion a ſmith, and that, with theſe 
bellows, and a forge, which he hoped, 
by his direction, they would be able to 
- build, he could furniſh the carpenter with 
all the tools he could want, nails includ- 
ed, as plenty of iron might be obtained, 
hy burning the timber, which had come 
on ſhore. from the wreck: This account 

Vas received with a tranſport of joy: the 
_ ſmith] immediately applied himſelf to 

* mending the bellows, and the three fol- 
lowing days were ſpent in building a tent, 
and a forge; in bringing together the 
timber and plank for the uſe of the 
carpenter, who was in the mean time 
buſy in getting ready the few tools he had, 
that he might begin the boat as ſoon as poſ- 
| fible; this, aſſiſted by the quarter - maſter, 
he did the next day; the ſmith alſo finiſn- 
ed his forge, Eid an a quantity of fir 


for fewel, and from this day they both 
continued to work with indefatigable di- 
ligence, except when prevented by the 
weather. The ſmith. having fortunately 
. e bower anchor, 

„„ which 


F 
1 
: hich ſerved him for an NP ſupplied 
chiſfels, axes, hammers, and nails as they 
were wanted; and the carpenter uſed them 
with great dexterity and diſpatch, till the 
31ſt, wher he fell ſick. As the lives of the 
whole company depended upon his reco- 
very, we may judge with what anxiety 
they awaited it; and with what unſpeakable 
joy they beheld him, in a few days, fo far 
| # 
reſtored, as to return to work, 1 

* In the mean time the ſtores they had 
ſaved from the wreck were ſo nearly ex- 


hauſted, that they came to an allowance 
of two ounces of bread a man per day; 


and had no ſalt pork but what they deter- 
mined to keep to victual the, boat; for 


their eſcape ſcarcely depended leſs upon ſea 
ſtores than on the ſails themſelves: their 


water alſo fell ſhort. In this diſtreſs, they 


had recourſe to ſeveral expedients : they ' 
dug a well in hopes to find a ſpring, but 


were diſappointed: they attempted to 
knock down ſome of the gannets that 
ſettled upon the top of the rock, and in 
this neben ſucceeded better; but found the 


F 


N 
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fleſh very rank, and verfettly black. 
They alſo made a raft, or float, called a 
catamaran, on which they purpofed to go 
out a fiſhing, with fuch hooks and lines 
das had come on ſhore; and on theſe they 
had ſome ſucceſs, till they were intimidated 
by an accident from thefurther uſe of them. 
Mr. Colet, the ſecond mate, and Mr. 
Yets, the midſhipman, had been out one 
afternoon, till four o'clock, when they 
endeayoured to make to land; but the 
wind ſuddenly blowing to the weſt, they 
found that inſtead of approaching the 
ſhore, they were driven very faſt out to 
- ſea. The people on ſhore perceived their 
diſtreſs, and ſent out another float to 
their aſſiſtance; but the ſurf was ſo great 
that it overſet three times; and the men 
| were obliged to ſwim back. In the mean 
time they ſaw their friends driving out to 
ſea at a great rate; and were juft giving 
them vp to deſtruction, when the carpen- 
ter revived their hopes, by ſending them 
word that he would make the little boat 
(vie the reader _ recbllect had been 
| | * thrown 


EE 


thrown on ſhore in a ſhattered condition) 


fo tight that it ſhould not take in water 


% 


{after than one man could heave it out : 2 


this he diſpatched in a quarter of an 


hour; and every one being willing to 


venture out for the deliverance of their 
friends, it ſoon overtook the float, re- 
ceived the mate and his companion on 
boatd, and returned ſafe to ore. 

* Tt was now thought dangerous to ven- 
ture out any more on the float: the car- 
penter,- therefore, again went to work on 


the little boat, and put it into compleat 
repair. In this. they frequently took great | 


quantities of fiſh, Three of the company 


alſo having diſcovered a great ſmoke on 


the main land, embarked in it, in hopes 


of making ſome diſcovery favourable to 
their ſitvation: but having been out for- 


ty-eight hours, loſt one of their compa- 
nions by the overſetting of the boar, and 


incurred many dangers from the Indians, 


who came down upon them ; - they re- 


turned, giving thanks to God for hav- 
| ing permitted them to return ſafe to a 


F4 | Place, 


% 
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place, which, however barren and deſo- 
late, they now conſidered as an aſylum 
from a ſituation of greater diſtreſs. 
< In the mean - while the whole company 
was. thrown into the .utmoſt conſternation 
and alarm, by an accident that hap- 
pened to the carpenter, who cut his leg in 
ſuch a manner, that he was in great dan- 
ger of bleeding to death. What anxiety, 
what alarm did not this occaſion ! They 
had no. ſurgeon among them, nor any 
thing proper to apply to the wound; yet, 
under God, their exiſtence depended up- 
on the life of the carpenter. However, 
Vich much difficulty, the blood was at 
length ſtaunched, and the wound healed 
without any bad ſymptom. Soon after 
this they found a fowling-piece, which 
was a great treaſure ; for though the 
barrel was much bent, by the affiſtance 
of their ſheet-anchor, the carpenter ſoon 
made it ſerviceable, and uſed it with 
great ſucceſs in ſhooting the birds, which 
they had before no way of taking but by 
nn them down with a ſtick. About 
| this 
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this time alſo they perceived the gannets, 
which had of late fotſaken them, hover 
about the rock, on which they ſettled to 
lay their eggs, to the great joy of the 
company, who were for ſome time con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with them in great plenty. 
The carpenter and ſmith, in the mean 
while continued to work upon the boat, 
and the people were bufied in collecting 
what was, from time to time, thrown up 
from the wreck ; eſpecially cordage ant 
canvaſs, which was neceſſary to rig the 
boat, and ſome caſks of freſh water. 
They had alſo fortunately ſome rainy wea- 


ther, which proved very acceptable, as 


they contrived tp ſave ſome of the Wa- 
ter for ſea - ſtores; their eſcape ſcarce- 
ly depending leſs upon freſh water than 
upon the ſails. But they were ſtill in 
want of bread, having lived many days 
on ſhorr allowance, As a laſt recdurſe, 
they thoughr of buitditig an oven, as thiey 
had ſome barrels of flour, though they 
had no bread, and fiiteveding- Beyond 
their o, they converted the 
* 3 flour 
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* into a tolerable biſcuit. This was, 
however, at length ſo nearly exhauſted, 
that they were forced to live upon a few 
ounces a-day, without brandy, of which 
there remained only. a ſmall quantity ; and 
this they preſerved inviolate for the uſe of 
the carpenter. Water was alſo ſo ſhort, 
that they were allowed only half a pint a 
day. In this condition, however, they 
providentially, in a great degree, preſerved 
their health and ſtrength; and, on the 
I bth of F ebruary, lauched their little bark, 
calling her The Happy Deliverance: On 
the 17th, they got their little pittancè of 
ſtores on board, and on the 18th, ſet ſail 


| from the rock, on which they had lived 


juſt ſeven months, giving it at parting the 

name of the Bird Iſland.“ 

And was their voyage favourable 2” 

aſked William. 

27 They all,” replied Mrs. Mills, hap- 
pily arrived, without accident, at the place 
0 their deſtination”, . 

12 What a en eſcape 4 ſaid 
1 Clara; ; 
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Clara; they owed it entirely to the car- 
penter and ſmith.” 
Providence, ſaid Mrs. Mills, &« un- 


doubtedly made them the inſtruments of 


it; according to natural cauſes, they muſt 
have periſhed, had it not been for their 
aſſiſtance : I hope, therefore, ſince you ſee 
the utility of the mechanic arts, before 
you diſmiſs any one from your eſtate, you 
will firſt conſider. whether the advantage 
yourſelf or ſociety derive from it be not 
equivalent to the incottvenience you ſut- 
fer. 95 . 


Charles Franklin than I uſed to be.” 
J am ſorry,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, to un- 


derſtand that you have been ſevere againſt . | 


any one; but, pray, who 4 is this Charles 
Franklin?“ 


Why, replied William, * * he is one 
of the boys at our ſchool; his father is 


worth à great deal of money, but he is an 
ironmonger; ſo, as Charles is the only 
tradeſman 's by: among us, all the boys 

F 6 make 


—* n you, SAY” ſaid William, «T 
ſnall; and 1 ſhall be leſs ſevere on poor 
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make game of him, and many will not 
keep him company; though, to ſay the 
truth, he is as genteel as any of us, and 
takes his learning as well.“ . 
I am forry,” faid Mrs. Mills, to 
hear that your were capable of joining 
in ſuch illiberal conduct: I know of no 
other diſtiuction between the gentleman 
and the common man than that of the 
heart, manners, and underſtanding.” 
„Why, aunt,” faid William, 1 own 1 
have been ſometimes aſhamed, but at ſchool 
one muſt do as the others do; the great 
boys lead, and the little ones follow.” 
I am ſorry to obſerve,” ſaid: Mrs. 
Mills, “ that you have betrayed a very 
cowardly: ſpirit, in being afraid of reſiſting 
what you know to be wrong, merely be- 
- cauſe others were baſe, or weak enough | 
to ſet you the example.” 905 
„ But, aunt, if T had not joined in the 
laugh again Charles Franklin, I ſhould 
have been laughed at myſelf.“ 
% My dear William, never ſuffer a falſe 
fenſe Fae” to: _ _ from doing 
what 
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what you think to be tight: This ſort of 
compliance may lead you into the moſt 
dangerous errors. To- morrow, after din- 
ner, I will illuſtrate my obſervation, by a 


ſtory, which I think will * you lome 5 


entertainment.“ 


O, ſaid Clara,” 5 glad we mall | 


have a ſtory ;. your ſtories, madam, are lo 
_ intereſting?” 


© I am happy, my dear, they give you 
pleaſure,” 

_ *© But cannot we have it now, dear ma- 
dam ?” 


It is nearly tes time, replied Mrs 
Mills. | 

Very true,” ſaid William, rad we 
muſt not forget the microſcope.” 

“Nor muſt I forget,” returned Mrs. 


Mills, ſmiling, ** that I have not yet heard | 


Clara touch the piano forte.“ 


* 


% But the miſoroſcope, dear madam,” 


; ſaid Clara, I do ſo long to ſee it!“ 
Nor am I leſs i impamzent, ”? ſaid Wil- 
bam, “ to hear the ſtory.” 


0 To -morrow, * {aid Mrs. Mills, «will 


77 ty be 
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be long enough for both; we muſt not be 
prodigal of our pleaſures.” _ 
William and his fiſter were too ſenſible 
of their aunt's kindneſs to preſs her fur · 
ther; and the tea things being removed, 
Clara, unaſked, fat down to the piano. 
Though not a proficient, ſhe played and 
ſung prettily ; and, 1n the preſent inſtance, 
her readineſs to oblige entirely covered 
the defects of her performance. Her aunt 
was extremely pleaſed, and with regret 
obſerved, at nine © clock, that it was time 
to ſeparate. 
The next morning after breakfaſt, the 
young folks did not forget to remind their 
aunt of the microſcope. _ 
Mrs. Mills expreſſed her readinefs to 
. indulge their curiofity ; but added, that, 
if ſhe might adviſe, a turn in the garden 
would be better, as the-microſcope would 
' furniſh entertainment when it was too 
. ſultry to walk. 
The young folk e 4 0 
a they all tires res their 1 to the 


28 8 
8 cc „ What 
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766 What a beautiful ſhew of tulips!” ſaid 


Clara;” I think I never ſaw greater varie · 


ty, nor more brilliant colours!“ 
© But what do you think of my auri- 


culas!” ſaid Mrs. Mills, pointing to a beau- | 


tiful aſſemblage on her left hand. 
0, they are charming!“ exclaimed 


Clara. 


D) you chink, aunt,“ rejoined Wil- 


lam, ** that any other country beſides 
England can ſhew ſuch a number of beau- 
tiful Howers ; ; there is no end of their va» 
riety.“ 


lt is certainly very great,” faid Mrs. 


Mills; but we muſt not forget that we 
are indebted to other climates for that | 


. variety * 
Ow, 2nd.” ſaid William; 5 are 


| not theſe flowers the growth of our own 


cquntry E 


They undoubtedly grow here,” faid 


Mrs, Mills, “and, as you fee, thrive ; but 


no plant can properly be called the natural 
produce of a country that will not grow 


vithout the pains of culture, which you 
| Know 
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ue few of our vegetables or garden 
flowers will. For the auricula we are in- 
. indebted to Caira ; for the tulip to Cap- 
padocia, a province of Perſia; the pink 
and carnation come from Italy; the lily 
from Syria; the tuberoſe from Java and 
Ceyland, iſlands in the Indian Ocean; and 
the delicate fragrant jeſſamine, which I am 
ſure we all admire, is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies: The ſun does not ſhine with ſuf- 
ficient power and conſtancy in our climate, 
to produce ſuch brilliant colours and 228 
erful odours.” __ 

«© Well, aunt,” faid William, ec there 
is one thing, however, in which Old Eng- 
land I think may glory; and that is in 
her fields of corn; "they are certainly her 
own.“ 


I ſee,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, ſmiling, © that 


William is willing to ſtand up for the 


.. conſequence of his country; but, my dear 


fellow, rye and wheat grow wild in Tar- 
tary and Siberia, but require a deal of cul · 
ture here; corn, therefore, en 1 
2 2 of England.“ wi; 
on * Well, 
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* Well, aunt,” ſaid William, I am 
ſure neither Tartary nor Siberia can ſhew 
finer fields of corn than we paſſed through 
yeſterday.” 

There I agree with you,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills » the ſoil of England is extremely 
well adapted to the culture of corn, which 
it produces in ſuch abundance, as not only 
to ſupply its own inhabitants, bur other 
countries, to which great quantities are 
yearly exported, as an article of commerce. 
Corn is nevertheleſs of forcign origin, as 
indeed are more of our vegetables and 
herbage. The colliflower comes from Cy- 
prus, an iſland in the Levant ; aſparagus 
from Aſia; ſharlots from Siberia; and horſe- 
radiſh' from China. Lentils we owe to 
France, and kidney-beans'to the Eaſt In- 
dies; garlic alſo is produced naturally in 
that part of the world. When America 
was firſt diſcovered, which you know 
was in the year 1492 by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, a number of plants and flowers 
were found there, till then unknown to 
. reſt of Europe, to different parts of * 

f which - 
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which they have ſince been tranſplanted. 
We are obliged to Brazil, a province of 
South America, for that excellent and 
wieful vegetable the potatoe.” 
Well,“ ſaid Clara, I had no idea 
that all our vegetables and flowers came 
from foreign countries.” | 
_ © The ſoil of each different country,” 
reſumed Mrs. Mills, “ contains juices pro- 
per for the nouriſhment of the vegetables 
peculiar to it, and theſe, if deprived of 
fuch juices, wilt naturally wither and die.” 
„How is it then,“ interrupted Wil- 
liam, that we have pinks, roſes, and all 
theſe beautiful flowers and good veget - 
ables, if they will not grow any where 
but in their own ſoil 2? 
1 did not tell you,“ faid Mrs. Mills, 
«that they would not grow any where 
but in their native foil, but that ſuch 
Juices were requiſite to nouriſh them.” 
> © Well,” ſaid William,“ has] is pretty 
nearly the ſame,” 

* No ;“ replied Mrs. Mills, © it al- 
ters che caſe very muh z 0 
| f py We ; You 
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* You muſt remember, my dear boy, that 
it is poſſible for art to imitate nature; this is 
the province of the gardner, who by a 


mixture of the different ſorts of earth, clay, 
gravel, marl, chalk, &c. prepares a ſoil 
proper for the nouriſhment of the plant, 


or vegetable, he means to foſter, and regu- 
lates the heat according to that which na- 
ture has made neceſſary to it; and thus, as 
an ingenious author, who has, in part, fur- 
niſned the information I have juſt given 
you, obſerves, by the induſtry of man, 
one country is made to contribute to the 
advantage of another.” 

* But how is it aunt,” ſaid Clara, «chat 
we ſee ſo many different ſorts of flowers 
grow out of the ſame bed ? from what you 
have- ſaid, I ſhould ſuppoſe, the juices 
that were fit for one kind, would not be 
ſo for another.” i 
Every plant,” my 7G: Clara, te re- 
plied Mrs, Mills,“ is capable of chooſing 
for itſelſ.; the wiſe author of nature has 
provided each with a ſet of veſſels or 
N that eagerly attract and admit thoſe 
S juices 
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Juices that are proper for its Yareuſe, and 


= reject all-other. 


_ © Theſe juices are ſet in motion by the 


air and heat, and circulate through the 
whole plant in the ſame manner as the 


blood does through our veins.” 

% Dear Madam,” ſaid Clara, © where 
can you, poſſibly have learnt 10 * Eu 
rious particulars?” ? 

„ From reading and obſervation, my 
dear, returned the lady, for which the 
country affords ample opportunity.” 

„ ſee, Madam,” ſaid Clara, that it 
is poſſible to paſs one's time very aꝑree- 
_ably in retirement; when I came, I enter- 
tained different ſentiments; I thought it 


impoſſible to be amuſed without cards, and 


public diverſions, but though I have been 

| here only two days, I already. ſee] things 
in a very different light.“ 

My dear child,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 


“you make me very happy; be affured, 


nothing but habit, which will ſometimes 
overcome. nature, and eradicate the beſt 


rrp, Can n us to fly for amuſe- 


ment, 
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ment, to ſuch low irrational pleaſures, 
while the glorivus volume of nature is 
open to our peruſal: but the ſun grows 
powerful; and you are, I doubt not, im- 
patient to ſee; the wonder my micro- 
ſcope will diſcover.” Saying this, he took 


the path toward the houſe, and having 


conducted the young folks into a room, 
which ſhe had previouſly prepared for their 
reception, ſhe produced the wing of a 
butterfly, and having rubbed off ſome of 
the duſt, deſired the young folk would 
view, it through the magnifying glaſs. 
They eagerly obeyed ; and with aſtoniſh- 


ment beheld that every grain of duſt was . 


diſtinct feather! 
They then examined the wing itſelf, 
and perceived, that when the duſt was 
rubbed off, a thin ſkin only remained per- 
forated, with little holes, the actual ſockets, 
which contained the quills. Well,” ſaid 
Clara, this is indeed wonderful, I ſee: 
the wing of a butterfly is as truly com- 
poſed latent the wing of a bird. 
„ Equally fo,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, „but 1 
bet more deen ts ſhew you. Wil- 
tv liam, 


% 
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liam, go to the window, and bring hither 
a dead fly.” 


* Ay,” ſaid Clara, 1 us ſee what 
kind of figure it will make.” 
The fly was ee put into the 


mieroſcope. 


- ©, Dear.“ faid Cuba, Wb atten- 


tively at it through the glaſs, its wings 
are a fine net work, beautifully glazed !” 

gut do you obſerve,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
“ upon its head; two little immoveable 


creſcents, ſhaped like a ſplit pea, and 
upon theſe 'a number of minute eyes? 


each is cgi wich a ſet of fibres or op- 


tic nerves.“ 


„But I do not 45 a: ſaid William, 


who now put his va to the glaſs, *© the 


. ſo many eyes. 
% Other creatures, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 


ec can at pleaſure, turn their eyes, to ſee 
when danger is at hand; but the fly's being 


fixed and immoveable, they are placed on a 


round ſurface, ſome low, others high, 


that ſhe may diſcover when danger threat- 
ens her from above, below, or on either ſide. 
2 notice, alſo, of her bending claws, 


which 
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which are defended by ſponges, probably 
to preſerve their points, which would 
otherwiſe ſoon be impaired.” 


« I ſee them clearly, aunt,” ſaid Wil- 


lam, and is there not, beſide, ſomething 
like hair, at the endof her feet??? 

« Yes,” replied Mrs. Mills,“ ſhe makes 
uſe of it as 3 bruſh, to clean her wings, 
and eyes. I dare ſay, you have often ſeen 
her rub one paw againſt the others, draw 


them over her wings, and conclude by 


bruſhing her head.” | : 
Ves, {aid William, cc hy who could 

have thought the was provided with a lit- 

tle bruſh, for the purpoſe.” | 
Providence, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 23 1 


provided the meaneſt creature with the 
means to render its exiſtence comfqrt- 
able. The trunk of the fly, is a very cu- 


ious inſtrument, compoſed of two parts, 
which fold one over the other, and are 
both ſheathed in her mouth, the end is 
ſharp like a knife, and enables her to cut, 
when ſhe eats ; ſhe likewiſe ules it as a 
pam for de draving up of liquors.” 
Clara 


— 
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Chara and her brother were extremely 
delighted with the wonders of the micro- 
ſcope, and Mrs. Mills aſſured them, they 
3 find them inexhauſtible. A grain 

of ſand, a drop of water, the minuteſt 


leaf,” faid ſhe, ©* will furniſh you with an 
ample field for ſpeculation, and lead you 
to adore that Being; whoſe: wiſdom ſhines 


in the minuteſt of his works; the ſting of a 
gnat, the point of which is ſcarcely diſ- 
cernible, in the fineſt microſoope, is a caſe 


compoſed of long ſcales; one of which 
ſerves as a new caſe to the other three, 
which are ſheltered in a long grove, have 


the ſides ſharpened- like fine ſwords, and 
are beſide barbed at the point.“ he 
It is not ſurpriſing then, ſaid Clara, 
” that it ſnhould give one ſo! much 
pain; upon my 5 it 
appears a formidable weapon.“ 


a „Iwill, go and ſeek» e inter- 


rupted William, _— like 10 en exa- 
mine the ſting“! “! 
. Mrs.: Mills: — gs mt: of | 


this deſign, by obſerving, that it was al- 


r > | : moſt 
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moſt time to put an end to their ſpecu- 
lations; beſide, ſhe added, this micro- 
ſcope would not, fear, magnify ſufficiently, 
to ſatisfy you of all the particulars I have 
deſcribed, which are, nevertheleſs, to be 
clearly diſcerned through a glaſs fitted 
to the purpoſe.” 

© Pray,” ſaid Clara, what is this 
ſo curiouſly pinned to a piece of paper?“ 

« K is the wing of an earwig.“ 

© Of an earwig !” ſaid William, © why, 

earwigs have not wings.” 

Indeed, they have,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
85 and, as you fee, very fine ones 
too.“ | 

oh <P aunt,” ſaid William, * Th 
| ſeen many earwigs, wes I never obſerved 
that they had wings.“ 
Neither may you have obſerved chat 
beetles have wings, yet itis no leſs certain 
that they have.“ 3 
_ © How is it then,” returned William, 
© that we do not ſee them? | 

© Thoſe inſets, » ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
* whoſe wings are of ſuch a dilicate tex- 

G ; ure, 
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ture, that the leaſt friction would tear 
them, have, as in the above inſtances, two 
ſtrong ſcales, which they riſe and fall like 
a pair of wings, but which are no more 
than a caſe to the real ones. The wing of 
the earwig is curiouſly folded beneath a 
little ſcale, and with the aſſiſtance of a fine 
Pin, may readily be diſcovered.“ 
Clara and her brother, reluctantly with- 
drew from a ſpeculation that afforded them 
ſo much pleaſure ; but à recollection of 
the ſtory, their aunt had promiſed to re- 
late, prevented their ſoliciting a renewal 
of it that day ; in the afternoon, there- 

ors Mrs. Mills read aloud | | 


| THE EXCURSION, 


| «a 
MORAL TAIE. 
A the cloſe of a delightful ſummer, 
Mr. Weldon, a worthy clergyman, went into 


8 Lincolnſhire to take poſſeſſion of a ſmall 


livigg, in the gift of Sir John Bent- 
15 g to whoſe notice his excellent cha- 
| racter 
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racter ſoon recommended him. Mr. Wel- 
don had a wife, four daughters, and a 
ſon; with the latter of whom Sir John was 
ſo pleaſed, that he propoſed, if it met 
his father's approbation, to educate him 
with his own ſon. The offer was too 
advantageous to be rejected, it was em- 
braced with the warmeſt gratitude, and 
Charles, a few weeks after, having taken 
a tender farewell of his parents and ſiſters, 

ſet off with the ſon of his patron for a ſe- 


minary ſome miles diſtant. Voung Bent- 


ley was at this time nearly two years 
older than Charles, who had juſt entered 
his twelfth year; he was the ſole ſurviving 
| hope of his family, and from his eradle 
had been ſpoiled by flattery | and in- 
dulgence; unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, his 


paſſions had gathered ſtrength, and though 


he had naturally good ſenſe, and a heart 
humane and affectionate, he ſeldom Bſ- 
tened to the ſyggeſtions of theſe, but 


ſacrificed every worthy principle to the 
whim that actuated him for the mo- 


ment. He was, befide, turbulent and 
G2 - haughty, 
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haughty, and a great ſhare of obſtinacy was 

- viſible in his diſpoſition. 
Charles, on the other hand, had an ex- 
cellent heart, and au underſtanding ca- 
pable of the higheſt improvement; but 
he had one failing, that conſtantly coun- 
teracted the good effect theſe would natural- 
ly have produced on his conduct; this was 
an eaſineſs of temper, carried to ſuch ex- 
ceſs, that his conduct ſeemed rather to 
depend on thoſe with whom he aſſociated, 
than on the approbation of his own heart, 
or the principles inſtilled into him by his 

father. | 

He loved virtue, he deteſted vice, but 
he wanted reſolution to maintain the one 
and to refiſt the other: He was continual- 
ly entering into things that his heart diſ- 
approved, merely becauſe he was unable 
to withſtand the laugh, or reſiſt the per- 
ſuaſions of his companions. This unfor- 
1 tunate pliability of temper, added to his 
ſprightly good-humour, rendered Charles 
4u favourite of young Bentley, and they ſoon 
became inſeparable com ee 


„ 


2 
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ec At the requeſt of young Bentley, it was 


agreed that Charles ſhould ſpend the va- 
cation with him ; at the cloſe of the year, 


therefore, the young folks ſet out toge- 


ther for Sir John's houſe in London. 
Edward, for that was young Bentley's 


name, was received with the greateſt joy 


and affection by his parents, who flattered 
themſelves, he was greatly improved; nor 
did they forget Charles, whole heart beat 
with gratitude and pleaſure at the kind re- 


ception he experienced from his patron and 


communicate equal joy both tohim and his 
friend, and for a week nothing but pleas 


Lady Bentley. The holidays ſeemed to 


ſure was thought on. Young Bentley had 


his little parties at home and abroady and 


Charles, unaccuſtomed toe the gaiety that 


ſurrounded him, thought all happineſs and 


enchantment, Ten days elapſed in this 


manner, when one morning, as he was en- 


tering a toy-ſhop to execute a commiſſion 
his friend Edward had given him, his eye 


glanced upon features which ſeemed fami- 


liar to him. Curioſity induced him to 


G3 turn 
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turn off the ſtep, and follow the derten 
who had thus tranfiently attracted his ob- 
ſervation. It was a young woman, clean but 
meanly clothed, ſupported upon crutches; 
in her countenance diſeaſe and} want 
were ſtrongly pictured. Charles overtook 
her in an inſtant, and, as, with difficulty 
ſhe dragged her weight along, wholly ab- 
| ſorbed in her own miſery, looked ſtedfaſt- 
ly upon her face. One while he thought 
huimſ elf mſtken ; another that it was im- 

poſſible for two faces fo ſtrongly to re- 
ſemble each other; at length refolved to 

ſatisfy his doubts : © Catherine !” ſaid he, 
ima tone of enquiry. The young woman 
looked up, and turning her hollow eyes 
upon Charles; in her turn, looked ſtead- 
faſtly on him, and exelaimed at laſt: Gra- 
cious me! do 1 ang Malter Charles Wel- 
denn xx? 
% Ah, Caberine! yy v ſaid Charles, kindly 
taking her by the hand, I little thought 
to have ſeen you reduced to this miſerable 
ſtate !” 

| P 4 (96 You | 
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* You ſee, my good young maſter,” 
ſaid the poor woman, what fickneſs 
and poverty can bring one to. Thank 
heaven I have little to reproach myſelf 
with. I am ſtill honeſt, and as long as I 


was able, was glad to work: but it has 


pleaſed God, for ſome wiſe end, ow afflict 
me, and I ſubmit with patience.” 

** But where do you live, Catharine 29 
faid Charles. Are you in place? Have 
you been long a cripple ?” 

* You know, - maſter Charles,” ſaid 
Catherine, * that I left my maſter's, and 
came up to town, thinking to better my- 
ſelf but I have repented it fince. I ſoon 
got into place, indeed, and was liked ve- 
ry well by my maſter and miſtreſs; but 


when J was ſeized with this rheumatiſm, 


and could no longer do their buſineſs, it 


me: $01 took a lodging down the ſtreet, 
you ſee yonder, where, by degrees, 1 
parted with all my eloaths to ſupport my- 


ſelf. My miſtreſs was, indeed, very 


kind, and gave me money at different 
G4. times; 


was not to be expected they would keep 


* 
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times, but, as I was not able to work, it 
was ſoon gone. I have not a great ſto- 
mach, maſter Charles, but indeed I have 

many times Nen a want of the little I 
could have eatep.“ 

* Poor foul !” ſaid Charles, his eyes 
filling with tears, * Why did you not let 
my father know of your diſtreſs? But is 
there no hope of your ever being reſtored to 
the. uſe. of your limbs?“ 

* None, fir,” returned Catherine, 
4 unleſs I could go to Bath: the chari- 
table doctors who give me advice, ſay, 
that is the only thing that can reſtore me: 
but it is not for ſuch a poor miſerable crea- 
ture, as I am, to think of ſo long a jour- 
| ney. Where ſhould 1 160 money to bear 
the expence !” _ 

8 © How I wiſh, K faid Charles, oy aan 3 it 
were in my power to aſſiſt j you ! How much 
money, do you think, would take you to 
Bath ?” | 
e Ah! fir,” ſaid Catherine, „ I am 
ſo helpleſs I could not attempt ſo long a 
Journey with leſs than a guinea and a half: 


3 for 


| „ 
for nobody you know, maſter Charles, in 


a ſtrange place, would take me in, with- 
out I could firſt pay down the money for 


a lodging.” 
And do you think,“ ſaid Charles, 


4e that a guinea and a half would _ 
Catherine?“ 


6% Tes, fir, N calender, 0 1 


cold make that do very well. You muſt 


know, - maſter Charles, there is a poor 


widow who lodges upon the ſame: floor 
that I do: ſhe has been very kind to mein 


my diſtreſs. God knows I muſt have 


ſtarved if it had not been for her. She 
is now going to live with her daughter, 
who keeps a ſhop at Bath. To be fure I 
was very ſelfiſh ; but indeed, maſter 
Charles, it almoſt broke-my heart when I 
heard I was to loſe her. It then came in- 


to my head, that if I could but raiſe a lit- 


tle money to bear the expences of the 


Journey, I might go with her, and ſtand 
a chance of recovering the-uſe of my poor 


limbs; and in caſe I was not ſo happy, I 


conſidered that, let the worſt come to the 


G.5 wWorſt, 
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worſt, I was as likely to get a little needle- 
work there as here. This made me very 
anxious to go: and, at laſt I took heart, 
and determined to aſk my good miſtreſs 
once more to ſtand my friend: But what 
de you think, fir, when 1 went to the 
houſe, I found the whole family in grief 
and confuſion z My poor miſtreſs, two 
days' ago, ſuddenly dropt down 'dead. 
My taft reſource, therefore, has failed, 
and 1 am ſenſible that it is my duty to 
ſubmit * to the will 7 es 
tert {;; | 
But your friend | is not gone! Yr faid 


= Charles; eagerly. 


She ſets out in the waggon to- 
Morrow night,” Ry Aeg ee 
with a figh. - 

'E mee en eyes of Charkes ſparkles 
on this intelligence: How happy am 
I, ſaid he, that L met you, and that 
it is in my power to aſſiſt you Set your 
heart at reſt, my good Catherine, you. 
ſhall go with your friend I have a gui- 
"= ed 9 — L am that 

I fav- 


„ 
I faved it!” Saying this, be put his 
hand to his pocket; but recollecting bim- 
ſelf, 1 bave unluckily,“ he added, 
« changed my waiſtcoat this morning, 
and have not the money about me. I will 
ſtep home for it now ; or, if it wilt make 
no difference,” bring it to your in the courſe 
of a few hours. 

*. Oh! my dear young maſter” 14 

Catherine, you are too good. - But 
your papa and mann, will _ give 
their conſent? ——— 
My father and mother,” emp 
Charles, are not in town; if they 
were, I know they would aſſiſt you more 
than Lean. As to the money 1 ſpeak of, 
it is my own, and L may do as I ke 
with it. I ſaved it to ſpend im preſents 
for my fiſters, when I returned into the 
country; but 1 know they will be better 
pleaſed to hear you have it, than __ * 
preſent I.could take them 

„% And wilt you, indeed, be We 
rous?” ſaid” the poor woman, 'wWhofe 
. Loa fluſned with hope, „ will 

G 6 you 
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you be ſo generous to a poor creature, 
| who can make you no return?“ 

Say no more, my good Catherine, 

ſaid Charles, I am ſure the pleaſure J 
| ſhall have in affiſting you, will be greater 
than that you can conceive from the trifle it 
is in my power to appropriate to your uſe. 
Tell me your direction, and depend upon 
ſeeing me in a few hours.“ 

„Ah! fir,” ſazd Catherine, God, who 
has ſent you to-my -relief, will not ſuffer 
your goodneſs to go unrewarded.” Then 
having pointed out to him the houſe where 
| ſhe lived, ſhe added, a thouſand bleſſings 
go with you; and Charles having bid her 
farewell, was returning to the toy-ſhop, 


5 when ſtepping back a few paces, you 


appear to walk in great pain, Catherine,“ 
ſaid-he, let me guide you over this 
croſſway; re ſt upon my che, do 
not hurry yourſelf.? 

„ Oh! how good you are, maſter 
Charles,” ſaid Catherine,— 55 there are 
few young gentlemen like you.” 

3 Nerz ſaid Charles, there is 
| ſurely 
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ſurely nothing ſingular in being com- 
monly humane, and wiſhing to take care 
of one who has ſo often guided and 
taken care of me.”—Then having con- 
ducted her to the end of the ſtreet where 
ſhe lived, he added, good bye, Ca- 


therine, depend upon ſeeing me before 
night.“ 


Charles now, in reality, repaired to 
the toy-ſhop, where having executed 


his friend's commiſſion, he returned home. 

** Charles, my boy, ſaid Edward, 
upon his entrance, ** I have 1 — on 
an excellent ſcheme !” 


„Have you,” replied Charles, who 


was always happy when his friend was 


pleaſed: what is it?“ 0 

* Why,” ſaid Edward, you know 
my father and mother went out early this 
morning : they are ſent for to a friend who 
is ſick, ten or fifteen miles off; ſo we 


may be ſure they will not return * . 
in the evening.“ | | 


FL And what then?“ 8 4 
Ar | " 
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It has juſt come into my head, 

Charles, that we may have a nice canter. 
A canter ?“ — 
Ves, returned the young SY 
man, © Lightfoot, my papa's hunter, is 
in the ſtable: I can ride him, and you 
ean have the little black poney. Nothing 
could have happened more lucky; there is 
a review at ae it will be a nice 

ride: and 
But have you aketl len Edward er: 

interrupted Charles. 
That would have been to no pur- 
poſe,” returned the young gentleman ;: 
„ you know my mother would have been 
frightened out of her wits at the 3 
of my mounting Lightfoot.” | 
„ Then how can you think of uch a 
thing,” ſaid Charles; beſides, 1 now. 
recolle& hearing Sir John and my lady 
both defire you would ſtay at home to be 
ready for Mr. Maſon, the miniature pain- 
ter, who, you know, is this aftertioon to 
take your picture. I am ſure they would. 
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be extremely pleaſed, were Py to * 
out of the way.“ 

There now, ſaid Edward, & Tknew | 
you would raiſe ſome objection : 1 never 
ſet on foot ar ting ths: e do not op- 
poſe . . : 

Non * me eng injuſtice, Ed- 

ward, returned Charles; you know 
Jam never fo happy as when I can oblige 
you; but I love you too well, not to tell 
you when I ſee you do wrong; and, in- 
deed Edward, you are much to blame to- 
think of going out after the ſtrict charge: 
Sir John and my lady gave you to the 


contrary; and to take Lightfoot will make 5 


it ten times worſe. Vou ſay your mother 
would be frightened out of her wits were 
ſhe to know you mounted him What do- 
you think the will ſay, when the hears. oß 
your difobedience 2? 

„dhe will know ine; ate me 
ter, faid Edward; „ we ſhall be home 
long enough before ſhe, or my father, or 
even the painter comes, and 1 warrant 
Lwill ſtop —— mouth: he will go 


with 


1 
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with us, and will not blab for his own 


fake.” | 


“ Vou have very indulgent parents, 
Edward,” ſaid Charles; and there is 
ſomething very mean in betraying their 


confidence; and then to draw the ſervant 


MS | 


In 


think, returned Edward, ſomewhat 


piqued at his friend's freedom, ** that I 


know my duty as well as yourſelf, Was 
it any thing of conſequence, I ſhould be 
as ſcrupulous, for I think I 5 10 my fa- 
ther as well as you do your's.” 

I do not diſpute that,” ld © bes; . 
© nor mean, my dear Edward, to offend 


vou; but merely to prevail upon you to 
give up this fooliſh ſcheme. There will 
probably be another review before the 


holidays are over, and then, I dare ſay, 
your father will not have any objection to 


take you to it; but were you now to go, 


your pleaſure would be interrupted by 
the recollection that you are doing wrong, 


and the fear of being found out. You 
may meet ſomebody you know; or twen - 


ty 
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ty things that you do not think of may 


happen to diſcover it to Sir John.“ 


“ What a coward you are, Charles, 


returned Edward; you have no ſpirit, 
you are ſuch a chicken-hearted fellow 

* I have ſpirit enough, Edward, when 
I know my cauſe is good“ 


Well,“ interrupted the young gentle- 


man, I am ſure this is not a bad cauſe : 


as I told you before, if it was a matter of 


conſequence, I ſhould be more ſcrupu- 


lous ; but what harm can there be in tak-, 
ing Lightfoot for a few hours? You 


know I- have rode Mr. Shepherd's black 


Cæſar be fore now, and I am ſure he had 


ſpirit enough.” 


© You are deceiving your A Ed- | 


ward,” returned Charles, and you 


muſt. allow there is harm in that; but it 
does not fignify arguing, if you are bent 


upon going, I cannot prevent you; but 


1 affure you I ſhall, on no een what- | 


ever, think of going with you.” | 
% Nay, now, my dear Charles,“ aid 
Edward, I do not often aſk a favour of 


you 


— —— 


| 


\ 
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you—Do oblige me this once—T will 


never again, I promiſe, deſire you to do 


a thing without my father's knowledge.“ 
This is always the way,” returned 
Charles ; you know it hurts me to re- 
fuſe any requeſt you make, and you take 
advantage of my weakneſs. Lou have 


dirawn me into many things againſt my in- 


clination,, but I am determined not to be 


pre vailed upon in this: it is ſuch a wick- 


ed thing to deceive your parents, and to 


draw the ſervants in to tell lies I am 


ſurpriſed you ean think of it.“ 
„ There will be no occafion,” returned: 


5 Edward, to tell any lies; we ſhall be back 


long enough before either my father or 


mother returns. Now, Charles, I have 


done many things to oblige you; do not 
deny me ſuch a' trifle : There will be no 
other review before we go to ſchool, and 
1 have ſet my heart upon ſeeing one.” 


„ Say no more, my dear Edward, you 


know it diftrefles me to diſoblige you; 


hut indeed L cannot countenance: you in 


ſuch 
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ſuch a bad action: Do, let me entreat 


you, think no more of this wicked ſcheme.“ 


© Look you, Charles,” faid Edward, 
*© all you can ſay will be to no purpoſe : 


I am determined to {ce the review, whe- 
ther you go or not; ſo it will make no 


difference in that refpect, only 1 ſhall in 
future know how. far I ought to rely on 


your friendſhip : As long as you can keep 


your own neck out of the * you * 


not care what becomes of me.. 


This laſt obſervation piqued the pride, 


and wounded the friendſhip of our hero, 


who began to utter his refuſals with leſs 


confidence. Edward perceived it, and 


continued to ſolicit, till Charles, notwith- 
ſtanding'all he had ſaid, was weak enough 
to be overcome, and wes £: een to 


aecompany him 7 6 
George, the able · boy, was ; prevathad) 


upon, with a bribe of half a crown, to at- 


tend them, and to keep the fecret, aud 
out two young | gentlemen, the one on 
Lightfoot, and the other on the black 
Poney; (et forward on their RNAS ex- 


x ; pedition. 
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pedition. Edward, who, no more than 
his friend, had been much accuſtomed to 


ride on horſeback, though extremely elated 
with his ſtation, found ſome difficulty in 


keeping it; Lightfoot being a very mettle- | 


ſome horſe, and not much accuſtomed to 
the tight rein; however, by the directions 


of Geotge, he managed to keep his ſcat, 


and arrived in high ſpirits at Blackheath. 
But here a diſappointment awaited them; 


the review they underſtood was deferred, 


owing to the indiſpoſition of ſome of the 
Royal Family, who were to be preſent, 


Edward was much diſconcerted ; as alſo 
was his companion, who, notwithſtanding” 


the uneaſy ſenſations he felt from acting 
ſo contrary to his principles, would not 
have been diſpleaſed, as he had gone thus 


far, to behold an exhibition entirely new to 


him; but they were fain to ſubmit. 

* Well,” ſaid Edward, having com- 
mented on their ill- luck, © we will not 
come thus far for nothing: George, do 
you think you.cannot find a houſe where 
we may have ſome refreſhment ?” 


* 


Tes, 
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„ Yes, Sir,” replied George ; “ there 
is one juſt acroſs the Heath, beyond that 
clump of trees, where any thing may be 
had, if you have money.” 

* Les, yes,” ſaid Edward, © I will 
find money.” Saying. this, he gave Light- 
foot a touch with the whip, and away they 
all went. Well,” ſaid Edward, reco- 
covering bis ſpirits, which the diſappoint- 
ment had ſomewhat damped, ** this is de- 
lightful 1 I am glad we came; it is worth 
ſomething to ride Lightfoot. Charles 
could not forbear thinking the pleaſure 
was purchaſed very dearly, and was going 
to reply, when Edward exclaimed, upon 
ſeeing two youths advance, I do think 
here is Maſter Jones, the ſon of one of my 
father's tenants ! How do you do, my dear 
William,” ſaid he, finding he was not 
miſtaken, ** what can have brought you 
here?“ 

Maſter jones enquired reſpe&fully ator 
Sir John and Lady Bentley, and replied, 
that he was at ſchool at Lewiſham, 

7 6 But 


T 

But it is holiday time,“ ſaid Edward. 
My father,” returned Maſter Jones, 
lives ſo far os that 1 have holidays 
only once a year.“ 

«© Well, „ ſaid Edward, Fa am delipht- 
ed to have met you. We came to ſee the 
review, but finding it is put off, are go- 
.ing to, take ſome refreſhment. . You and 
this young gentleman ſhall go YO us— 

I infiſt upon it.“ 
We are much obliged to you, Maſter 
Bentley,” returned the young gentleman, 
but we cannot ſtay without our Maſter's 
| knowledge ; we came out 1 for a 
Walk.“ | 

« My ſervant,” faid-Edward, 12 ſhall 
go, and ſay where you are; and then, I 
dare ſay, he will not be angry.“ 

The young gentleman readily, upon 
akels conditions, conſented, and George 
was diſpatched to Lewiſham, while our 
party, highly pleaſed with their rencoun- 
er proceeded acroſs the heath. Edward, 
who now felt himſelf of great conſequence, 
alighted at the inn, and giving his horſe | 

8 . | to 
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to th: care of the hoſtler, entered with an 
air of importance, ordered a fire to be 


lighted in the beſt room, and ſomething 


to be dreſſed as expeditiouſly as poſſible 
for dinner. Theſe orders were preſently 
executed, and the young gentlemen, mu- 


tually pleaſed with each other, ſet down 


to a couple of fine fowls and cuſtards. The 
cloth being removed, Charles took an op- 
portunity of reminding his friend, that it 
would be prudent to think of returning; 
but Edward declared, he was determined 


to make out the day, for he knew his fa- 


ther and mother would not return till late 


in the evening, and as to the painter he 


might go to the devil. 


Charles was going to e but 
Edward, turning to his new companions, 
What ſay you, my boys,” ſaid he, to 
a game at cards?“ 

All, but Charles, {cerned highly to 
approve the motion; but he, ſenſible of 
the imprudence, once more drew his 
friend aſide to expoſtulate: : Indeed, Ed- 
ward, ſaid he, you had better not ſet 


down 
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down to cards, you know, how time paſ- 


ſes, we had better go home: For my 


part, I have had no peace ſince I have 


been out, and I am ſure, I . have 
none till I get home. | 


„ You are a cowardly fellow,” ſaid 
Edward, I tell you, there is plenty 
of time, we ſhall be home- long enough 
before my father and mother.“ 


Saying this, he broke from Charles, 


and calling for cards, began to ſettle the 
preliminaries of the game. 


« For my part,” ſaid Charles, I 


-would prefer to ſet by, and look on; you 
know, Edward, I am not very partial to 

cards, and you are going to play 
higher than I can afford.” 


«© What a ſtingy- fellow you are, 


- Charles,” ſaid Edward, & to be afraid of 
Tofing your money.” 


«© I am not ſtingy,” returned Charles, 


but I ſhould be forry to looſe more mo- 
ney than I could pay.” 


_ 


« , never fear,” ed Wand, C3 


will help you out ; but I know you will 
win.“ 


46 I neither 
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© J neither wiſh to win nor loſe, ſaid 
Charles; ©, but, unable to withſtand the 

half ſmile of ridicule, which he obſerved 
on the faces of his companions, he ſat 
down with the reſt, though it was to ſtake | 
part of the money he had appropriated 
to the neceflities of poor Catherine. At 
firſt he won, but, aszis generally the caſe, 
his fortune, at length, took a turn, and de 
not only loſt all he had gained, but a con- 
fjderable part of the money he had pro- 
miſed to poor Catherine : this thought 
made him deſperate; in proportion as he 
loſt, his eagerneſs to continue the game 
increaſed: his life or death ſeemed at- 
tached to every card: he no longer 
watched the ſun, nor perceived that it de 
clined faſt towards the weſt: regardleſs df 
the conſequences, he thought only of pro- 
longing the game, in hope of recovering 
the money he bad loſt, and which he 
econſideted the property of another.“. 
Maſter Jones and his friend, ; however, 


ſeeinguthe evening come on apace, at 


wee n their leave; declaring they 
| H | 10 dared 


7 
© 1 
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Avi not ſtay any longer, and Edward bim- 
ſelf thought it neceſſary to call for the bill: 
cContrary to his expectation, it amounted to 
morethan his pocket would diſcharge. Inthis 
dilemma, he applied · to his friend Charles, 
who, with a pang not to be expreſſed, but 
nen, not more ſevere than his impru- 
dence deſerved, diſburſed the laſt remain- 
ing ſeven ſhillings of the guinea and a half 
he had fo faithfully promiſed, before night, 
to carry to poor Catherine! As for Ed- 
ward, as long he had it, it, ſignified no- 
thing to him where it came from, he paid 
_ -- the reckoning, and mounting his horſe, 
- thought only of getting home as faſt as 
poſſible. Charles, alſo, once more aſ- 
_ - cended the black poney, and; with a heavy 
heart, followed his friend. Though inex- 
. cuſably imprudent, he had not an unfcel- 
ing heart; the thought, therefore, of diſ- 
- appointing the poor creature, to whom he 
had given hopes, and who looked up to 
him as her only reſource, filled his mind 
with unſpeakable anguiſh, and he conti- 
nued his way, abſorbed in the moſt gloomy 
| reflections, 


teu 


reflections, till rouſed by his companion, 
who ſuddenly checked his horſe, and ex- 
claimed, O heaven, Charles! whatwill be- 
come of me ? I have loſt my father's dia- 
mond ring !” 


This was like a thunder- bole to Charles ; 


he was willing to hope, he had not heard 
right; till his friend added, fly George, 
fly, ſee if it be not left at the inn.“ 


George needed not this command to be 
repeated, he ſpurred his horſe, and was out 


of fight in an inſtant. 


„ Feel in your waiſtcoat pocket, ald 
Charles, perhaps it may luckily have 
fallen from your finger there.“ 

*© No,” returned Edward, it is cer. 


tainly loſt, unleſs you have picked it up,” 


© 1!” ſaid Charles, I never ſaw it but 
upon your hand at dinner, and I thought 
more than once to aſk, whether Sir John, 
or my lady, had given it you.“ 


« No,” ſaid Edward, “I ſaw it juſt 


before we ſet out lie upon my mother's 


dreſſing table, and it unluckily came into 


my head that I would put it on. 


Ha „ How 
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How could you be . impruden | LY 
faid Charles. 

Indeed,“ returned Edward, © T can- 
not tell what poſſeſſed me, nothing could 
ever be ſo unlucky, I never in my life 
before thought of ſuch a thing— Dear, 
what a time George ſtays! one might 
have been twice there and back before 
now—let us go and meet him—O here he 
38.7 | 
By this. time George was come up, 
and his ſorrowful countenance "bore ſuff- 
"cient teſtimony to the ill ſucceſs of his em- 
baſſy: the ring was not to be found. 

The reader may eaſily form an idea of 
the diſtreſs of the whole party upon this 
confirmation of their misfortune : Edward 
vrho, on every occaſion, was accuſtomed to 

follow the bent of his paſſions, was quite 
frantic, and declared that he dared not 
ſee his father without the ring, which he 
knew he particularly valued, on account 
of its once belonging to his grand- mother. 

Chartes's feelings were not leſs acute, 

e . his 


friend, 


(C wi h 


friend, be confined; them within, his own ᷑ 
breaſt: George, too, was not the leaſt 
affected upon this occaſion ; ſenſible. that 
the blame would fall heavy upon him for 
taking the horſes. out without. Sir John's 


orders, he was equally alarmed at an event 


that threatened a diſcovery, and ventured 


o 


to reprove his young maſter :, La! fir, 


ſaid he, how could you think of taking 
my maſter's ring! what (hall we do- am 
ſure I ſhall loſe, my place; and that will 


be very hard for my en it. 


had not been for the ring, 


* 


4. Well,” interrupted the 8 gentle | 


man, impatiently, talking is of no uſe now; 
the ring is loſt, and there is an end of it.“ 

A ſilence of ſome minutes now enſued, 
and our travellers, with a ſlow pace, pro- 


ceeded homeward ; each reflecting with, 
bitterneſs on the ſhare he bad in the ad- 


venture. As for Charles, this unexpec- 


ted mis fortune had entirely baniſhed all 


thougbts of poor Catherine, and the re- 
ſentment of his patron was the only object 
that now preſented itſelf to his mind. 
H-3 .' Fun, 


* 


: . 
Edward, in the mean while, who had been 
revolving all the circumſtances in his mind, 
at length broke ſilence: I tell you what, 
Charles,” ſaid he, the beſt way to get out 
of the ſcrape, will be to deny that we 
know any thing of the ring.“ 

“ To deny it!” ſaid Charles, with 
aſtoniſhment ; * to deny it! can you | 
think of ſuch a thing ?” 

„ Why,” returned Edward, © I am 
ſure, if my father knows the ring is loſt, 
I ſhall never hear the laſt of it.” 

Rut what can be ſo bad,” ſaid Charles, 
C 25 the ſtanding in ſuch a falſchood ? 
you ſaid, when you prevailed on me 
to come with you on. this imprudent ex- 
curfion, that, were it a matter of conſe- 
quence, you would be more ſcrupulous in 
deceiving your father“ — 

Well, well,“ interrupted Edward, 
impatientiy, &© to be ſure I did fo; but 1 
did not then think I ſhould ever have been 
| in ſuch a ſcrape; deſperate diſeaſes re- 
auire deſperate remedies—and my father's 
i - _ knowing 
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wowing who loſt the ring, will not bring 
it back.” 

« Very true, maſter Edward, ” ſaid 
George, and if he knows about the 
ring, all muſt come out, and I ſhall. loſe 
my place, which will be very hard for my 
good- nature; for you know, Maſter * 

ward, I did it all purely to oblige prank 
_ © You are very wrong George,” ſaid 
Charles, © to encourage Maſter Edward, 
in any thing ſo wicked ; we have certainly 
all done wrong, but let us not attempt to 
excuſe one fault by committing a. greater: 
The only thing we can do now, is to con- 
fels all, and ſubmit to what puniſhment 
Sir John thinks fit to inflict. I aſſure 
you, Edward, I will not aſſent to ſuch a 
falſehood.” 

% Well,” returned Eduard, 2 fh it will 
give you pleaſure to make a breach be- 
tween my father and [I—if—” _ 

I am certain,” interrupted Charles, 
* that you have a father too indulgent to 
be in any fear of that ſort; though he 

| N will 
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will, no doubt, be diſpleaſed, he will not 
be irreconcilable.“ | 

* I Know my father,” returned the 
young gentleman, ** better than you do; 
he is very indulgent, when I do nothing 
to difpleaſe him, but if I do, he is very 
paſſhonate, and I know' will puniſh me 
with the greateſtſeverity ; but I ſce it will 
give you pleaſure to make me miſerable.” 


|  ©© Nay,” ſaid Charles, you know I 


incur the ſame danger as you: the re- 
ſentment of Sir John will fall equally upon 
me; but I aſſure you, I would rather ſuf- 
fer every thing than tell ſuch an unpar- 
donable falſehood.“ 


As you are ſo very conſcientious, 
Charles,“ ſaid Edward, there is one way 


that you may oblige me, and yet avoid 
telling a lie: you know the ring was never 
off my finger, ſo you may ſafely ſay, when 


my father aſks you, that you never touch. 
ell it, that will not be a lie.“ 


N dear Edward,“ ſaid Charles, 
*© an equivocation is the very firſt ſpecies of 


lying; becauſe, as my father has often 
told 
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told me, it is covering falſehood with the 
moſt plauſible reſemblance of truth :_how- 
ever, we may flatter ourſelves, he uſed . 
to ſay, that we do not incur the diſ- 
_ pleaſure of God by this ſort of play upon 
words; the lie is already formed in our 
heart, upon which he looketh, and equi- 
vocation is only a more ſpecious method 
of impoſing it upon others. It is true, ac- 
cording to the literal ſenſe of the word, I 
might ſafely tell Sir John, I did not touch 
the ring; but if by this, I mean to convey 
that I know nothing of it, I am. equally a: 
_ lar, as if the fame idea were SAR in 
different words.“ 5.55 

* Well,” ſaid Edward, impatiently, 

it 1s not a time to preach now : I ſee you 
are determined not to oblige me but I. 
know the reaſon: you ſaid no longer ago 
chan yeſterday, that you had forgot all 
paſt diffetences, but I ſee now that you are 
glad to retaliate, and would rather get in - 
tw a ſcrape yourſelf, than n not ok reveng: 
ed.“ | 
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This was a turn Charles little expected; 
he indeed repeatedly ſuffered from the 
turbulent and arbitrary temper of Edward; 
but ſuch was the affection he entertained 
for him, that a kind look, a word of con- 
ceſſion, was ever ſufficient to efface from 
his mind every trace of reſentment or diſ- 
pleaſure; he was, therefore, inexpreſſibly 
hurt that his friend ſhould ſuſpe& that he 
was actuated by ſo mean a motive, and en- 
deavoured to convince him that he acted 
from a diſintereſted regard to truth, which 
he had been taught to venerate as the 
baſis of every virtue. Edward, who, was 
not without art, perceiving his ſuſpicions 
touched him to the quick, pretended to 
be but the more confirmed in them, 
thinking ic would be the moſt effectual 
means to attain his ends. 

« Yes, yes, ſaid he, I ſee you: are 5 
to retaliate; I relied too much on your 
profeſſions: It is true, I may not be able 
to boaſt of a temper, at all times, ſo equal 
as yours; but Charles could not ſeriouſly 

have 
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have aſked a favour, that I could have 
refuſed : my temper may be warm, per- 
haps violent, but I am equally warm in 
my attachments, 1 cannot be a cool 
friend.“ 

J am not a cool friend,” replied 
Charles, with tears in his eyes, I am 
ſure, Edward, you never found me ſo: 
try my friendſhip in any thing that will 
render you a real ſervice, and you ſhall ſee. 
with what readineſs I will prove it, at all 
- hands.” | 

!“ ſaid Edward, with a ſucer, © it is 
eaſy to be bold when danger is afar off: I 
aſk the proof now, and from henceforth. 
ſhall know the value I ought to ſet on 
your friendſhip,” -. 

% What would you have me do?” ſaid 
Charles, who was weak enough: to. be 
moved by his friend's pretended ſuſpycions; 
ce tis true, it is not the firſt time, 1 have 
been ſo weak as to be prevailed upon by 
your entreaties, to enter into. things that _ 
knew were wrong; but this is of ſuch ſerious 
conſequence, indeed, I cannot; beſide, 

„ when 
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when we have told this falſehood, do you 
ſuppoſe your father will believe we know 
nothing of the ring ?” 
O!“ ſaid Edward, tis a hundred to 
one if he miſſes it; he does not wear it once 
in ſeven years: he will think it has beenſwept 
away, or that he has loſt it off his finger; 
for T heard him ſay, the laſt time he wore 
it, it was ſo large he could ſcarcely keep 
it on; but, however, if your friendſhip 
will not ſuffer you to make ſo ſmall a ſa- 
crifice—I can only ſay, it cannot be yery 
ſtrong, and that I ſhall, in tuture, know 
how to value it.” 

Charles really entertained the ſincereſt 
friendſhip for the ſon of his patron ; this 
was piqued by the pretended ſuſpicions of 
the artful boy; who, obſerving that he 
began to utter his refuſals with a leſs re- 
ſolute tone of voice, took advantage of 
his weakneſs, and by dints of entreaties 
and tears, though he did not convince his 
reaſon, worked ſo far upon his affection, 
that, in the end, his integrity gave way, 
adi am aſhamed to 0 V he conſented to 
connive 


- 


— 
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connive at the aalen his friend had 
projected. 

The reader will judge, that the uneaſi- 
neſs of the whole party enereaſed the near- 
er they drew toward home; the day had 
for ſome time cloſed, and they were alarm- 
ed, leſt Sir John and his lady were return- 
ed: However, their fears on this head, 
were ſoon diſſi pated, neither of them were 


at home, and Edward learnt, with great 


ſatisfa&tion, that the portrait painter had 
ſent to put off his attendance till the next 
day: he exulted extremely upon the oc- 
caſion, and ſo far recovered his ſpirits, as 
to banter Charles a great deal upon his 
cowardice. © I told you,” ſaid he, we 
ſhould come off ſafe ; I dare ſay, my fa« 
ther will nat be at home this hour.“ He 
was however deceived in his calculation; 


for Sir John and Lady Bentley arrived 


within a quarter of an hour: Charles, who 


was but young in the art of deceiving, ſick- 


ened at the thought of meeting Sir John ; 
he, therefore, took the firſt opportunity 


of W to his chamber, where, with 
grief 


ju 
—[— ñ 


— 
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Ad. we have told this falſchood, do you 


ſuppoſe your father will believe we know 
nothing of the ring ?” 
O!“ ſaid Edward, tis a bündred « to 


one if he miſſes it ; he does not wear it once 


in ſeven years: he will think ĩt has been ſwept 
away, or that he has loſt it off his finger; 
for I heard him ſay, the laſt time he wore 
it, it was ſo large he could ſcarcely keep 
it on; but, however, if your friendſhip 
will not ſuffer you to make ſo ſmall a ſa- 
crifice—T can only ſay, it cannot be yery 
ſtrong, and that I ſhall, in tuture, know 
how to value it.“ 

Charles really entertained the ſincereſt 
frendihip for the ſon of his patron ; this 
was piqued by the pretended ſuſpicions of 


the artful boy; who, obſerving that he 
began to utter his refuſals with a leſs re- 
ſolute tone of voice, took advantage of 
his weakneſs, and by dints of entreaties 


and tears, though he did not convince his 
- reaſon, worked ſo far upon his affection, 
that, in the end, his integrity gave way, 
and I ar am aſhamed to Ts he conſented to 

connive 


— 


* 
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connive at the falſehood his friend had 
projected. ; | 
The reader will judge, that the uneaſi- 
neſs of the whole party encreaſed the near- 
er they drew toward home; the day had: 
for ſome time cloſed, and they were alarm- 


ed, leſt Sir John and his lady were return- 


ed: However, their fears on this head, 
were ſoon diſſipated, neither of them were 
at home, and Edward learnt, with great 
ſatisfaction, that the portrait painter had 


ſent to put off his attendance till the next 


day: he exulted extremely upon the oc- 
caſion, and ſo far recovered his ſpirits, as 
to banter Charles a great deal upon his 
cowardice. © I told you,“ ſaid he, we 
ſhould come off ſafe; I dare ſay, my fa- 
ther will nat be at home this hour.“ He 


was however deceived in his calculation; 


for Sir John and Lady Bentley arrived 


within a quarter of an hour: Charles, who 


was but young in the art of deceiving, fick- 


ened at the thought of meeting Sir John; 


he, therefore, took the firſt opportunity 


of * to his chamber, where, with 


a 5 | JOE 
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grief and vexation, he called to mind all 
the events of the day. From the excurſion 

to Blackbeath, he reflected on the loſs of 
the ring, and not with leſs bitterneſs on 
the loſs of his money: The ſituation of 
poor Catherine returned freſh to his re- 
membrance : I am the only friend,” ſaid 
be, © to whom ſhe can look in her diſ- 
treſs: I have pledged myſelf to aſſiſt her: 
me is, without doubt, now liſtening. 
anxiouſly.to every foot, in hopes.'tis mine. 

What a diſappointment, when ſhe finds I 
do not come! What a wretch I muſt ap- 
pear ! Who knows, perhaps ſhe may think 
I meant to make-a jeſt of her misfortunes.. 

I have heard of ſuch things; and all this, 
is through my own fully ; what occafion 
bad I to play at cards with money that 
vas not my on? for it certainly was not, 
when 1 had promiſed it to another perſon. 
What can I do? if I could but borrow 
the money l but it is vain to. think of that, 
for I know Edward has not a fixpence 
left., What can 1 do?—If I could but 

_ _ think ofa waytoraiſe-it ! if! had but any, 

. N ching 
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thing 1 could ſell for the money—my 
watch—but that will be miſſed diceQly; . 
and beſides, where can I ſell it—I ſuppoſe 
it is not cuſtomary for ſhop-keepers to. 
purchaſe ſuch things—and yet poor Ca- 
therine, one would almoſt. hazard every 
thing to keep one's word. It is ſo ſhame- 
ful, ſo inhuman, to give her hopes, and 
then diſappoint them. But what will Sir 
John ſay, when he ſees me without the 
watch he ſo generouſly gave me* What 
can I ſay ? he will certainly miſs it—ſup- 
roſe I have fent it to be mended—but that. 
will be a falſehood -I am already involved. 
in one—I am grown very wicked ! what. 
would my father ſay! And yet poor Ca- 
therine ! The watch, I am ſure, coſt four 
guineas—if I could ſell it for two, I could: 
keep my word, and at leaſt eaſe my mind. 
of one burthen—I am almoſt tempted ; 
the holidays/are now nearly half elapſed : 
Sir John may not miſs the watch—and 
then, I will ſave every farthing 1 get for 
pocket money, to replace it before the 
N will get up early to· morrow morn - 


ing, 


22. 
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ing, and go into che firſt watch: makers! 


come to; if I can fell it, I will- muſt 
not think of the conſequences ] am very 
miſerable, one would hardly think how. 


many faults one falſe ſtep leads one to com- 
mit! There is Sir John's ring— but I will 


_ think no more, I have promiſed Edward, 


and I muſt keep my word.” Saying this, 


Charles undreſſed himſelf, and went to 


bed, but the anxiety of his mind kept him 
long awake, the night was far ſpent be- 
fore : he fell aſleep. Morning renewed his 
cares, and he began afreſh to revolve the 
project of the watch ſometimes he 
thought of going to Catherine and acknow- 
| ledging the truth, but this meaſure his 


pride forbad—then he thought of writing, 
but that was as irkſome—in' ſhort, reflec- 


tion only involved him in freſh perplexity ; 
the watch was at laſt. doomed, and Charles 
repaired with it to a ſhop; where, with a 
confuſion that did not eſcape obſervation, 
he offered to ſell it. The watch- maker, 
having looked attentively on Charles, and 
then on the watch, aſked what he de- 

+. manded.. 
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manded.” Charles rephed, „ that he 
thought! it worth three guineas ; but was 
very glad to take two and half, which the 
op - keeper offered. With this, he haſ- 
tened to Catherine; and putting a guinea 
and a half into her hand. There, Ca- 
therine,” ſaid he, is the money; I am 
ſorry. I diſappointed. you laſt night, but 1 
could not help it,” 
Poor Catherine's eyes ſparkled with j joy; 22 
ſhe called him her -preferver—her onda 
angel, and could not find words to e 
her gratitude. 
W Ihope, ſaid eee that 1 it 8 
anſwer the purpoſe you wiſh, and that it 
may pleaſe God to reſtoxe you. Then, diſen- 
gaging biraſelf as ſoon as poſlible, he pro- 
ceeded homeward, The happineſs he had 
communicated to poor Catherine conveys; 
ed ſuch joy to his heart, 'that for a time 
he ſeemed to forget the means he had 
taken to procure it, as alſo the diſagree - 
able buſineſs in which he was involved 
with Edward. He ſauntered on, enjoy- 
0g. 0 coolneſs of the morning, till, in 
n 
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paſſing a ſhop- window, bis eye was inſen- 


ſibly attracted by the prettieſt etui he had 
ever ſeen. 

© What a charming vieſemn,” ſaid 
Charles, e that would be for my mother! 
if J had but money to purchaſe it: but 
there is the vexation, continued he, with 


a figh, without money, one cannot come 
at any thing.” Then Charles began to 
think of the guinea that remained of the 


ſum he had gained for the watch: This 
he had firmly reſolved to hoard carefully, 


and to add to it every penny he could get, 


till he had accumulated ſufficient to re- 
| place Sir John's preſent ; nevertheleſs he 
was tempted to go in and aſk the price of 
the etui. It was eight ſhillings : Charles 
thought it too much ; but when the ſhop- 

| keeper aſſured him it was a very great bar- 
gain, and ſhewed him others of higher 
price, which, in his opinion, were not half 
ſo pretty, his reſolution was ſhaken ; be 


began to reflect that it would not be fo. 


very difficult to raiſe the value of the watch 
be Hed, to replace, even thaugh he: 
785 mould 
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Hould purchaſe the etui : © In a few days,“ 
ſaid he, T ſhall viſit my god- mother, Who 
never fails to make me a preſent ; and Sir 


John, I am certain, will not ſuffer me to 


leave town without marks of his genero- 
ſity ; then there will be my weekly allow- 
ance, I can fave that.” In ſhort, he pur- 


chaſed the etui: and, while the ſhop- 
keeper was counting out the change, his 


eye was unfortunately caught by a pretty 


little netting-caſe. His ſiſter Mary, who 
was a great netter, immediately was pre- 


ſent to his mind; it was impoſſible to 


refiſt—the netting · caſe was purchaſed ; but 
Charles would not have left the ſhop quite 
pennyleſs, had not a ſmall pocket-caſe of 
inſtruments for drawing attracted his no- 
tice, This could not be reſiſted ; it- was 
ſo ſmall—ſo neat - ſo compact the very 
thing he wanted. The watch was for the 
moment forgotten, and the caſe of inſtru - 
ments added to the etui and netting-caſe. 


Though Sir John Bentley poſſeſſed 


one of the moſt humane and benevolent 
. in the world, his manners were 
auſtere 
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auſtere and reſerved. It ſo W that 


on this morning, upon the appearance of 


Charles at the break faſt- table, he addreſſed 
him with a greater ſhare of complacency 
than uſual: ſuch, is the effect of guilt, 
that Charles could not ſummon reſolu- 
tion to look his benefactor in the face: 
Every kind word Sir. John addreſſed to bim, 
ſeemed a reproach. to his diſſimulation; 
every time he met his eye, it ſeemed to 
penetrate into his inmoſt thoughts. As 
for Edward, Who was more hardened in 
vice, his feelings were leſs ſuſceptible: he 
exulted mightily in the thought of hav- 
ing ſa;cleverly tricked his father: the ring 
indeed ſometimes gave him uncafineſs, but 
then it was, for fear the truth, by ſome un- 
lucky accident, ſhould be difcovered:;. as: 
long as it remained - concealed, he was. 
happy; if it is poffible for guilt to be ſo. 
Things remained ip this, ſtate. three 
days, during which time Charles heartily 
repented his imprudence, but fooliſhly 
thought that he had gone too far to retract: 
has conſcience continually upbraided him 
| with. 


1 

with bis conduct, and he was in hourly 
fear of being interrogated concerning the 
ting or the watch, which laſt he reſolved 
to ſay he had ſent to the watchmakers to 
be ſet to rights. The dreadful moment, 
however, at length arrived; Charles was 
ſent for into the ſtudy of Sir John, which 
be entered with a beating heart, though 
with more confidence than uſual. Let the 
reader judge how every fear was awakened, 
when he perceived there the very man to 
whom he had ſold the watch, and the iden- 
-tical watch in the hand of Sir John! The 
perſon to whom Charles had fold the watch 
was the very ſame of whom Sir John had 
purchaſed it. The watchmaker knew the 
watch, and obſerving the confuſion of 
Charles, whom he had frequently obſerved 
paſs his ſhop, in company with Maſter 
Bentley, when he offered it to ſale, ſuſpect - 
ed ſomething more was in the matter than 
Sir John knew: unwilling, however, to 
proceed on uncertain grounds, be reſolved 
to pay the price, and keep the watch till he 
had an audience with Sir John, who, the 
reader 
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reader will conclude, was much ſurpriſed 
at the unfolding of the affair. The firſt 
_ queſtion that naturally aroſe from the fub- 


ject, when the culprit appeared before him, 


Was the cauſe of a proceeding ſo extraor- 
dinary? Charles could make no reply, but 
ſhame and confuſion were ſtrongly pictured 
in his countenance. Sir John repeated the 
- queſtion, but Charles was ſtill filent ; the 
fear of bringing Catherine into trouble for 
having received ſuch a ſum, without the 
knowledge of his parents or patron, made 

him prefer any ſubterfuge to that noble 
candour, which alone could have excuſed 
his errors. Being no longer able to op- 

_ poſe filence to the repeated interrogations 
of Sir John, he replied, * That he met a 
poor woman in the ſtreet, and that he 
Had aſſiſted her with part of the money.” 

„But, replied Sir John, three days ago 

you had, to my knowledge, a guinea and 
a halfan your purſe ; you could therefore 
have followed the dictates of humanity, 
vithout making ſuch a ſacrifice : What did 
you 0 with that money ?” This was a 
| queſtion 


Lan g 
- queſtion Charles did not expect, and was 
unprepared to anſwer, without divulging 
the expedition to Blackheath, He heſi- 
tated—he did not know what to ſay—and 
ar laſt produced the etui, the caſe of in- 
ſtruments, and the netting- box. 

„ Sjr John was extremely diſpleaſed: I 

fear, Charles, ſaid he, I have been de- 

ceived in the opinion I firſt formed of 
you; for a boy who can, unpreſſed by nes, 
ceſſity, proceed to ſuch lengths, muſt ne- 
oeſſarily be unbounded in his defixes, and 

- conſequently unworthy my mene 
and protection.“ 

Charles threw himſelf at the feet of 
ne ee and entreated to be for- 
given; but Sir John, highly inſenſed at 
his conduct, left the room with indigna- 

tion, and from that time behaved towards 

Charles with a coolneſs and reſerve that 

- wounded him in the tendereſt part; as it 
convinced him he had entirely loſt the con- 
fidence and good opinion of his patron. 
Nor was this all; the ſtory of the watch 

was circulated nnn the whole houſe, 

and 
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and indeed the whole neighbourhood: eve- 
ry one cenſured him: every one exclaim- 
ed againſt his ingratitude, in ſetting ſo 
little value upon a watch, the gift of his 
benefactor; and ſuſpected, as he had diſ- 
covered ſuch a want of principle in one 
inſtance, that other ſaults of the ſame na- 
ture remained behind, yet undiſcovered. 
Charles now fincerelyirepented- his folly, 
but ivas ſtill weak enough to believe he had 
gone too far to retract. All he had courage 
to do/was, repeatedly, to ſolicit Edward 
to acknowledge the expedition to Black- 
heath, and its conſequences reſpecting the 
ring; but Edward, encouraged by its 
remaining fo long concealed, was deaf 
t his entreaties; and, to confeſs the 
truth, Charles hinfelf was ſo much in- 
timdated, by the diſgrace he had already 
ſoffered, that he bad not courage to preſs 
/ his friend home to a confeſſion, which he 
wuõaas ſenſible muſt involve him in further. 
A fortnighit elapſed before the dreadful 
time of enquiry arrived; but the ring was 
JT. ͤ b 
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then miſſed, the ſervants interrogated, and 
every corner * houſe ſearched. 
The que of enquiry was then put 
to our two young gentlemen: Edward, 1 
am ſhocked to relate, declared with a firm 
voice and unbluſhing cheek, that he had 
not ſeen the ring, nor knew even the place 
where it was kept. Charles did the ſame; 
but that agitation, which will ever be the 
- attendant on guilr, where the heart is not 
wholly corrupt, joined to the ilt opinion 
entertained: of him on account of his late 
diſgrace, conſpired to fix the ſuſpicions on 
him. Sir John, judging from the. affair 
of the watch, was perſuaded he had either 
loſt or ſold the ring ; and having in vain 
endeavoured to draw from him the truth, 
confined him to his chamber, with ode 
that he ſhould have no other food than 
bread and water till he confeſſed. Ed- 
ward's fears were, upon this occaſion, ſe- 


riouſly awakened : he doubted not but 


Charles would now be brought to diſcover 
the whole, and repented having fo ftrenu- 
ouſly denied the truth, which he was ſen- 

2h _* . _ ble 


; Lo * h 
üble would incenſe, his father more than | 
the fault itſelf : he reſolved} herefore, to 
exert the influence he well aer he poſ- 
ſeſſed over his friend, to — the con- 
ſequence he ſo much dreaded., With this 


view, he went to bim; and having con- 


doled with him on his diſgrace, aſſured 
him, if he could have thought his father 
would have laid the blame on him, he 


would have confeſſed the truth at firſt; 


but he added, that now he had ſo fireny- 


_ ouſly denied it, he could not recant, with- 
out incenſing his father t to the laſt degree, 
By theſe, artful apologics, he ſo far won 


upon Charles, that he, was, weak enough 
to perſiſt in the falſehood, the diſcovery 


of which, Edward artfully hinted, would 
not only ruin him, and more deeply in- 


volve himſelf, but alſo ruin poor George, 
who had acted ad from his R 


ſions. 


a In the mean mite. Sir John having. 


advertiſed che ring in the public papers, 


ah Torii Fully. convinced that 
tient n Charles 


— - 
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Charles was no ſtranger to its fate, re- 


ſolved, fince neither the puniſhment he 


had inflicted, nor the entreaties he uſed, 
Nould induce him to diſcover the truth, 
to try what effect the diſgrace of being diſ- 
miſſed his fimily would produce; a mea- 
ſure which he adopted the more readily, as 
the conduct of Charles, in this inſtance 
and lin that of the watch, made him appear 
by no 2 O_o PI for _ 
ſon. wo 
2 . cannot Geleribe ch feetinge of 
: Charles upon this occaſion: the thought 
of being thus ſhamefully diſmifſed the fa- 
mily of his patron operated ſo forcibly on 
nis mind, that he reſolved, let the conſe» 
quence be what it would, to confeſs every 
thing. He was making his way with this 
deſign to Sir John's ſtudy, when, in croffing 
the hall, he unfortunately encountered Ed» 
ward, who ſtopped to enquire ' whither he 
was going in ſuch haſte? ' Charles, with 
a ſorrowful countenance, owned; that, un- 
| ale i to es the” re Ferre of 


#; 
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Sir John, he was Wan going to confeſs 
the truth. | 

Edward, much al at this . 
ligence, by his tears and entreaties, once 
more ſhook the reſolution of his friend. 
Heentreated him, for his ſake, to be ſilent, 
_ at leaſt for the preſent ;- affuring him that 
he would endeavour to ſoften the reſent- 
ment of his father, and at a proper oppor- 
tunity acknowledge the truth, Charles was 
s uſual ſoftened—he wept—he expoſtu- 
lated—but in the end yielded; and,” with 
an aching heart, ſet out a few hours after 
in the Rage coach for the peaceful i man- 
ion of his father, at. which he ea to- 
Vward evening the enſuing . 
How delicious would have bers the 
embraces of his honoured parents — bis be- 
loved ſiſters bad Charles been conſcious 
of deſerving them! but guilt can wo 

the pureſt pleaſures. ' : 

„ Mr.and Mrs. Weldon; alarmed at the 
ſettled gloom, that appeared on | the-coun- 
tenance of their ſon, enquired earneſtly 
after the health and welfare of the family 
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he had left, and were much relieved when 
aſſured they were well but when Charles, 
burſting into tears, delivered a letter, with 
which he was charged by Sir John, a thou- 
ſand alarming conjectures were in an in- 

ſtant formed. Among them, the miſcon- 
duct of their beloved Charles never once 
occurred. Let the reader then judge what 
they felt, when informed it had been ſuch, 
That, for the ſake of his ſon's morals, 
Sir John could no longer think of conti- 
 nuing Charles at the ſame ſchool; though, 
to ſoften the ſtroke, he added, he would 
defray the expence of his , at 
2 father ſhould chuſe. KE 
Me. Weldon read this letter, wich an 
emotion better felt than deſcribed. Had 
Charles loſt the countenance of his patron 
upon any other occaſion, he could have 
borne it with fortitude; but this baffled 
all bis philoſophy: be threw himſelf into 
an eye of enquiry on his ſon, ſeemed to 
demand the explanation he wiſhed, yet 
dteaded to hear. | 


13 Charles, 


* 


Et 74 J 
Charles, when he left London, had, 
by the advice of Edward, formed the re- 
ſolution of keeping the truth concealed 
from his family; but though he had with- 
ſtood the re proaches of his conſcience, and 
the diſgrace of being diſmiſſed the family 
of his patron, he could not the diftreſs of 
his father: he threw himſelf in an agony 
at his feet, embraced his knees, and as 
diſtinctly as the agitation of his mind would 
permit, gave a dctail of the unfortunate 
expedition to Blackheach, Sur all 87 at · 
"ea conſequences. 

„ Unbappy boy, ſaid Mr. Weldon, 
dining likened attentively to the detail, 
t the flexibility of ο!ỹ temper has un- 
done you. Into what a re = 


grace has it not plunged you“ "I 
„v O father, ſaid Charles, in à voice 


interrupted by tears, I fee my errors; 


vour of Sir John—diſgraced myſelf in the 
opinion of ,every:one>made you miſer- 


able.“ eee no more. Fir nr 
Al ©? 2 Mr. 
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. Mr. Weldon ae ad even 
pitied his anguiſh; * you have indeed, m 
child, faid he, done all this: it re- 
malns only now, to make all the repara- 
tion in your power: Sir John muſt imme- 
diately be acquainted with the truth ; the 
poſt ſets out ME 

O father,“ interrupted Charles, © in- 
deed I cannot acquaint Sir John—I have 
Promiſed Edward] have ſuffered a great s 
deal for his fake—and after all, to be- 
tray Hith'! indeed, father, I cannot.“ 

„ Ttuth,“ ſaid Mr. Weldon, is the 
only repüratidn you can now make, and 
you owe it equally to Sir {1-3 ny friend 
12 Edward —and vourſelf.“ 

Edward,“ ſaid Charles, “ would, Tam 
furs, never forgive me! he has denied it 
Id often to Sir e would ſo expoſe 
him.”—— 

n : 3 Edward, 10 ſaid Mr, Weldon, 55 ſhes 

' 16teds in concealing this fault, it will. en- 
equrage him to commit greater; from one 
Rep he will proceed to another, till, in the 
end, he will not ſtop at the worſt of 
| 1 4 crimes. 


e 
crimes. Would you, Charles, to ſave your 
friend a-momentary chagrine, expoſe him 
to a ſerious evil?“ 

I am ſure, father,” replied Charles, | 
« if Edward has ſuffered the tenth part of 
what I have, he will never more be guilty 
of a falſehood—if I had but confeſſed the 
truth before I left London, I ſhould have 
been happy—bur now, indeed, father, I 
cannot; it will appear juſt as if I left 
Edward to bear the whole weight of Sir 
| John's diſpleaſure, and had neither cou- 
rage nor friendſhip to ſhare it with him.“ 
I will not ſay,” replied. Mr. Wel- 
don, ** that it may not have that appear- 
; 155 but the mortification you may ſuf⸗ 


fer, on this, and every other point, is a juſt 


puniſhment for the obſtinacy with which 
you perſiſted i in the longed I, had once 
told.“ 2 | 
„ Bur Father,” — 
4 Say no more,” aid Mr. Waden, 
in a tone of authority, that had never 
yet failed to excite the obedience of his 
| ſon, no time iy, 1 now to be loſt ; the poſt 


5 ſets 


r 
ſets out at nine, and truth, as I obſerved 
before, is the only attonement you can 
now make for your paſt errors. 


Charles ventured not to reply; he fol- 3 


lowed. his father in filence to the ſtudy, 
where, being furniſhed with pen and ink, 
he ſat down, and with a trembling band, 
wrote a circumſtantial account of the train 
of events, that had brought on his preſegit 
diſgrace; generouſly taking every. oppor- 
tunity in the courſe of the narrative, to 
paliate, (though frequently at his own ex- 
pence,) the faults of his friend. This 
letter was immediately diſpatched to Sit 
John, and Charles, though in other reſ- 


oppreſſed his heart, was for a week, on 


of his benefactor, draw up to the gate. 
Sir John alighted, followed by his ſoh, 


4 and was received by Mr. Weldon and his 


. with every mark of reſpect and 
9 „ 


pects, eaſed of a burden that had long 


Edward's account, | a prey to very painful 
ſenſations: at length, one day, as he ſtood 
at a window that looked into the road, 
he faw a coach, which he knew to be that 


Ts 
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Mendihip, though'the'recolle@ion of their 
ſon's difgrace, gave a check to that cheer. 
3 hai By Jones 3 in⸗ 
4 ſpired”- 307 JOE S126 TO 91 
. alone, wanted coutige 1d ad- 
| varice, till Sir John, compaſflonating his 
embarraffnent'and confuſion, encouraged 
bim by mile of invitatien .. 
Ah, Sir,“ fai be, “ with'diffidence,” 
apptoaching, my faults are to great to 
be forgiven : Lam wen e eee 
a he ſtopped. et ani 
„ As I am willing,“ Rid Sir John, 
dito believe your repenthiite fincere/and 
as though late, you have made for your 
errors, all the attonement in ybur power; 
by an avowal of the truth, I willi not adu 
to thoſe ſtings, guilt will ever bring along 
wich it, by reproaches : I will do more, 
I. will endeavour to forget the paſt, ſo ſay- 
ing, he held out his app on in token 
of reconciliation? 4 wh nd to 
% Ah, Sir, bo. aid Chartes; Lam un- 


ES au e goodneſs: it wounds me more 


than the ſevereſt repronches. Then turn- 
übt 491 5 65 1 ; ; ing 


E thy 3 
fog 6 his Fits; Edward; faid 1 ve 
Fabe both done tobt can you orgive 
F 
© &© Pear Charles,“ 1 nd Edwürd, ec wie 
bracing bim, 1 ought to alk forgiveneſs 
of you, 1 have led you” into _ errors: : 
had it not been for me.”— _ 

Po riot àccufe yourſelf 2 a 
ed Charles, 1 only am to blame; had 
I, with 4 proper firmheſs, reliſted your 
foticitations, reflection would have ke. 
cafled you to your duty.“ e 
* Vou Have been both to blame tad 
Sit John, but T hope your paſt errors, 
will teach you the advantage, that truth 
- Wilf ever have over falſchood : had yo⁰ 
| © Ropped at the firſt fault, how much dif- 
gtace would you not have ſpared to vour- 
 felves, and anguiſn of mind. to your MA 
friends ! 2 358 
Sir Jokti, then' to the joy of all preſent, 
altbifiel them, that ke had recover TH 
diamond ring, which Edward had loſt > 
ybb- habe, without doubt, aid he, ad- 
drefing Mr. and Mrs. Weldon, heard that 
| 16 I advertiſed. 
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1 advertiſed it in the public papers: I 
ained no information concerning it, till 
mo half an hour after the departure of 
Charles, when, it was brought to me by a 
woman, who ſaid, ſhe had found it about a 
fortnight before ,uponBlackheath. As one of 
my principle motives for wiſhing to recover 
the ring, was, that I might be enabled to 
. by whom j it had been detained, I 
made ſome enquiries, which led the wo- 
man to inform me, that having ſheyn the 
ring to a man who kept a public houſe 
upon Black-heath, he faid,. he "doubted 
bot, but it was the ſame, ; (wo.;young 
gentlemen who ſpent the day at his houſe, 


a few days before, bad loſt; and, that * 


was perſuaded it would be advertiſed.. 
< Reſolved,” continued Sir John, to 


purſue my enquiry, further, I {et out for 
Black heath, and by the deſcription, the 


: . publican, at my requeſt, gave of the lads, 


to whom he alluded, 1 was fully perſuad- 
821 had been unpoſed on by my ſon. 1 
e * on my feturn, with his 

WHEY 1 - duplicity 
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duplicity, and drew from him a fall: cou- 
feſſion of his guilt.” n 

« You, my dear Weldon, why are 
yourſelf a father, can alone judge, what I 
felt, when-my. ma en were pn 
into certainty. “ FR } 

=> Edvard beheldrhie anguiſh ofmy Ur 
my: ſufferings, I believe touched him; 
his tears flowed abundantly I hope they 
were ſincere but Far we truſt him, who 
has once deceived lot HOT ; 

O Father,” faid Edward, „ burſting 
into tears, my puniſhment is: great; but 
it is juſt; while 1 poſſeſſed your confi- 
dence; I abuſed it I efteemed it lightly'; 
now, only that 1 have for ever r lot, am I 
ſenſible of its true value,” | 10 
« Your. conduct, Edward, lad Sir 
John, “ has given to mine, and to your 
mother's heart, a wound, which time on- 
ly, and your reformation can heal; in the 
hope of that, as much as poſſible, will we 
 obliterate the remembrance of the paſt; 
but neither muſt yourſelf or Charles, ex- 
a the confidence we formerly 
„ * 


L 1¹ J 
repettd if Fed, kl a l6tts Ebtirle"&f vale 
* tude has proved the inc of Veet ke. 
pent ane. as V2 1895 ** | 
| Cartes and bis friend; High bw: 
x hover werethey before ſo completely bum. 
bled ; Charles eſpecially, whoſe feelings 
Ak abute than thoſe-of Edward, 
. when he reflected, how low is Save 
had ſunk him in his on, and in the opi- 
nion of all around him, was inexpreflibly 
1 and in bitterheſs; lamented his fol- 
y O my dear Edward, ſaid he, 
| GWrafping the hand of his friend; let us, 
ftom benceforth, invatiably adhere” to 
truth; let us be cautious of deviating in 


che ſmalleſt degree! from the parh of dirty; 


out of which, I preteen arg there ic no 


br. aurranly AI 115 43 e, 16 . 
| „ ae Chaites;ft vice” Edward, 


% bad 1 lifiened bo. your advice, we had 
both been happy.“ 15 Nn * 1 
Sir Joha concluding as the Wins 
trition, that appeared in in the *<ountenance- 
and expreſſions of his ſon” and” Charles, 
ee ee 


log 


— 
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be Wiſhed, entered upon other topſieks, 
ind having chatted half) an hour with Mei 


Charles, at parting, to hold himfelf "it 


readineſs; as Edward would fer off for 
ſchool; in a few days. This hint, which 
pnified ü Charles; chat he was to acconts 
pany his friend, joined to the thought; 
that a poſſibility til remained, of regains 
ing one day, however diſtant, the conſi- 
dence he had loſt, inſpired hien with a joy, 
to which, ſince the moment of his tranſ- 
greffion, he had been a ſtranger. Two 
days after, his heart dilated with anothet 
pleaſure: Catherine, in à letter, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed to Mrs. Weldon, ſetting forth her 
obligations to Charles, acquainted her; 
that ſhe had already received ſueh benefit 
from the bath waters, that ſhe' doubted 
not, FF 
in Uſbr vici hm 107 
— andre} 
part of this worthy family, and te none 
more than to Charles, who, with pleaſure; 
ſaw a parcel made up from the wardrobe 


— 


r 
of his mother and ſiſters, diſpatched to 
her, with a little purſe; to which, each of 
the young legs ene to their ut- 
mee 
The day in 10 the young: gen- 
3 were to depart for ſchool, at 
length, arrived; when Mr. Weldon ad- 
dreſſed his ſon to this effect: My 
dear Ckarles, do not forget that your 
errors have originated from the inſtabi- 
lity of your mind : had you poſſeſſed 
that noble firmneſs, which, if not the 
baſis, is the ſafe guard of every virtue, 
better judgment, have conſented to ac- 
company your friend, upon an expedition, 
bphich your heart diſapproved : this ex- 


poſed ou to a temptation, which was the 


conſequence of another error; I mean, that 
of riſquing, againſt your principle and in- 
clination, money, which being promiſed 
to another, was no longer your on; to re- 
pair this error, another was committed, 
Bey _ pp e, n ee . | 
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was ſold; and to conceal this, a lie fol- 
jowed !?: 

But what ſhall I ſay to 605 aa 
which led you, in complaiſance to another, 
to impoſe on your benefaQtor, by a lie, 
which, though ever of a heinous nature, 
was, on this occafion, agravated : could 
you aſſure yourſelf, that the ſuſpicion of 
theft, might not fall upon an innocent 
perſon? Fortunately. you was yourſelf, the 
victim of your weakneſs and duplicity 3 
the mind of Sir John, already prepared 
bythe myſtery that hung over the watch, 
readily entertained ſuſpicions to your diſ— 
advantage: he believed you no ftranger 
to the fate of his ring, and was perſuaded, if 
youhad not taken it with an intent to wrong 
him, you had inadvertently loſt it, and 
were too ohſtinate to on your fault. 
Your faltering voice, and guilty” counte- 
nance, confirmed theſe ſuſpicions, and 
you were juſtly puniſhed, by a diſgraceful Eh 
diſmiſſion from the familiyrxy. 
A gentle and comply ing temper, my 
dear Charles, is amiable, but unleſs ac- 
companied by diſcretion, will lead you, 
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28 you have proved by experience, into 
the moſt dangerous errors: to yield, where 
we'know it is our duty to refift, is 2 weak. 
nefs for which it is difficult to form an ex- 
Eaſe: fiſt; "be affured that Your princi- 
ples are quſt, and then let it be your glory, 
td act in conformity to them but, I ſee 
the coach at the door; adieu my dear 
boy; let my words fink deep into your 
hett, and remember, that che affection 
vou entertain for à father, whoſe happineſs 
or miſery, it 18 in your: power, i in 4 great 
f meaſure, 1 to conllitiite, can otily be proved 
by the reckitude of your furute conduct.“ 

Charles had fearcely time to alfure his 
; father, he would treafüre his admonitions, 
dekote de Was fHutumdhed to attend bis 
friend Edward; he he, therefore, f in haſte, 
| affectionately Vice” his father his 
mother —his fiſters—and dep parted for 
Ichool. There, by the Rae of his 
conduct, he, i proceſs of time, (for bad 
impreſſions are not eafily effaced) "obli i- 
terated, the remembrance of his former 
errors, "regalitiba the confidence of his pa- 


lO 1924 a ine to ot ton, 
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iron, and beeame the pride of his ea, 
and the delight of all around him. 


Edward, too, purſuing the 1 | 
of his friend, became eminent for his vir- 


tues, and found by experience, that the 


higheſt, een is that ane e our 


danke 1 +4 } 


* 
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181 1 PUR A no comment,“ ſaid Mrs. 


Mills, | on my ſtory, as Lam perſuaded, 


if it has failed to amuſe, you have tob 
much good . not to profit me en 


it contains.“ * 4 TR | 063 \3 35108 


+. The young folk aſſured. e Mere 


boch edified and amuſed; and William 


declared, it would be a leſſon to him, when 


he returned to ſchool, not to ſuffer himſelf, 


23s he had often, to be laughed! or per- 


ſuaded out of What he knew eto be right. 
Tea was then brought in, and the young 


folk, after their evening walk, retired to 
reſt, perfectly garan- with the ele | 


Nuß ae i eg 
The next morning Mes. Mills, "IFN 


ane buſineſs at aeighbauring farm, Pr 
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Cats 3 


poſed A wo thither to her young friends, 
who every hour more charmed with the 


ſociety of their aunt, exprefſed the plea- 


ſure they felt in the thought of attending 
her. The carriage was therefore ordered, 
and ſoon after breakfaſt they ſet out for 


the farm; ; the miſtreſs of it, who was the 
5 picture of neatnefs and good humour, with 


a train of lietle ones, "Um" Sur to meet 


Inn Mrs. Mills, wich her VWual affabi- 


lity, enquired Alte the ret of ber family, 
and ſaid; ſhe Bad'brought } ber Hephew a ad 
niece to ſee the füffnl. 150 | 

| Mrs. Gooditan rep Het," 10 Would be 
1 to ſhew the'young lady ahd gentle- 
man the little that was worth their notice; 


but added, that ſhe hoped Mrs. Mills 


would permit them firſt to take ſuch re- 


freſbment as the [houſe afforded. Saying 


this, ſhe conducted her gueſts into a near 
parlour, and ſet before them ſome home- 
baked bread, curds and cream, and'cowſlip 


- wine, a repaſt which was extremely agree · 
able to the young folk, whoſe 1 90 


Was ee by the __ 


| The 


Is 11 
| Afterwards the good woman, at the 


requeſt of Mrs. Mills, conducted them 
into an adjacent meadow, to view a brood 
of beautiful ducklings. Clara admired the 
delicacy of their plumage, and as ſhe ſaw. 


the little creatures enjoying the coolneſs 
of the running ſtream that watered the mea- 
dow, exprefled her ors * then fea» 
thers did not appear wet. 5 


% Providence, ſaid Mes. Mills, wks 


embraced every opportunity of informing 
the minds of ber young friends, bas 
furniſhed birds, and eſpecially,water-fowl, 
at the extremity of the body, with a little 
bag, containing a kind of oil with which 
they anoint and dreſs. their feathers, to 
render them impenetrable to the wet. Tou 


muſt certainly have obſerved how fre- 
quently all kind al birds draw the bin 


over the feathers: it is a very neceſſary 


employment; ſor, without it, their flight 


would be obſtructed by every ſhower of 
rain, as the feathers, by imbibing the wa- 
ter, would become heavy and unfit for 


* * is * that poultry which 75 


live 
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live under a covett are provided with a 


leſs quantity of this oil than thoſe birds 


which inhabit the open air. 


From hence Mrs. 8 took TY 


to her granaty her dairy; which was neat- 


neſs ĩtſelf her hay ricks . nor did ſhe for- 
get her pig · ſties, which were perfectly 


clean, and littered with ſtraw, withing her 


gueſts to obſerve a fine fat ſow, which lay 
baſking in one of them, with à numerous 


litter of i pigs, ſcarcely a fortnight old.— 
She next conducted them to the poultry - 


yard, where, taking a baſket; ſhe fcatter- 


ed ſome: corn, and called the feathered 
tribe about her. At the well-known ſound, 
they came trooping from all parts; but 
ſcarcely were they arrived, when a candi- 
date of a diſſerent kind put them to flight. 
This was no other than u tortoiſe· ſhell cat, 
vhich made way for a fine white hen that 
followed her. The hen without ceremony, 
fell upon the grain, and puſs; like a faith- 


ful guard, ſtood by to keep off intruders, 
till ſhe had eaten her fill: after which, ſhe 


| Ws 1 in triumph with her charge, 


leaving 
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leaving the coalt clear to the reſt of the, 
poultry, which immediately ſucceeded, 


This ſcene was not more new to the young 


folk than to Mrs. Mills; that an animal 
hould. diſcover, ſugh, affectionate ſolici- 
tude for @ creature it was its nature to 
deſtroy ſurpriſed her, and her. ſurpriſe, was 
not. ERA: 7 1 1 ye farmer's 
wife Sie of this hes ary .circum- 
ſtance ; 3415 * You muſt know, madam,” 
ſaid the, 1 that gur puls bas been the nurſe. 
to that, fowl: When. firſt hatghed, it was 
a poor lietle dung thing; I took it from 
the ben, ſecing, it did 73 thrive, wrapt 
it in a bit of flannel, and kept it in a ba; 
ket by the fire, hoping the warmth would 
revive it. I took a world of trouble, but 


it grew worſe and worſe, till at laſt its 


poor eyes cloſed, and L really, thought! it 
| dying. 1 was ſo vexed to think of the 
time I had ſpent upon it to no purpoſe, 
that 1 threw. i it in a pet to the cat, who lay 
aſleep by the fire, in my buſband' d's arm- 


re 5 be above ivreally a u. W 


chats; | 
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chair. I thought, to be ſure, ſhe would 
have ſnapt it up, and put it out of its pain 
in a moment; but, would you believe it, 
madam ? ſhe lifted up her leg, and re- 
ceived it as though it had been her kitten ! 
Les, madam, the purred over it, and the 
little creature ſeemed to revive by her 
_ warmth. I was fo ſurpriſed that I could 
| fearcely believe my eyes; and my huſband 
was not leſs ſo, when he came home from 
work, to ſee the cat nurfing the chicken, 
with as much tenderneſs as if it had been 
her kitten. Vou may be ſure, Madam, 
we did not take it from her, except to feed 
it, which was a part of the buſineſs puſs, 
though in other reſpects an excellent nurſe, 
could not perform. In ſhort, the ſeemed. 
to receive it in the place of a litter of kit- 
tens we had juſt before drowned, and grew 
fonder and fonder of it every day. You 
ſee, madam, the chicken is now. grown to 
a fine hen; puſs ſtill continues her atten- 


tion; you have juſt ſeen a proof of it. She 


no ſooner hears me call the poultry than 
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ſhe appears with her charge, which attends 
to her voice as it would have done to the 
cluck of the hen, and will not ſuffer one 
of the other fowls to touch a grain till her 
favourite hen is ſatisfied, when ſhe walks 
off, and leaves the reſt in uber e 
of what remains. 
«© Well,” ſaid $A « am My 
I could not have believed a cat capable 
of ſuch tenderneſs ; I'always thought them 
malicious and revengeful, and at ſchool 
have played them many a wicked prank”? 
&©'T have been told, ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
i that cats furniſh much cruel diverſion to 
ſchool-boys; but ſurely not to my Wil- 
liam ! he cannot tyrannize over a poor 
animal, merely becauſe it has not power 
to defend itſelf, and delight in tortures at 
which every heart, not callous to the feel- 
ing: of humanity, muſt recoil t 
4 cannot deny,” replied William, 
. chat ] have joined our boys in many: 
wicked-pranks they played, eſpecially -in- 
hunting of cats; but indeed, aunt, I never 
Ns on-what the poor animal muſt 
15.4 A have 


ä „ 
have ſuffered. I thought only of my own 
amuſement; but, Iaſſure you, I will never 
—_— join in ſuch cruel ſports. “ 

«© Remember, my dear boy,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Mills; that God commands you to be 
merciful to all his creatures, and that he 
| hears the cry of the weakeſt animal: then 
reflect on the happineſs which reſults from 
communicating pleaſure, and I am fare 
yours will not ſeek it in inflicting pain.“ 

But, aunt, I always thought cats r 
abeien hend wenge fs Dunely 
Cats, William, like other ls, 
oo ſenſible of good or bad treatment; if 
vou uſe them well, they will careſs you; 
if ill, they will endeavour to retaliate.” | 
But they are certainly leſs faithful 
than dogs, replied William. 
& Perhaps ſo,” ſaid Mrs. Mills; hae 
there are many inſtances which prove them 
not deficient in point of attachment. I 
remember, a few yeats paſt, reading in a 
magazine of a cat, which diſcovered ſo. 
ſtrong an attachment to a dog, that, ſee- 


ing ed one day engaged with- another, 
4 before 


SV * 
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before her maſter's houſe, ſhe flew into 
the ſtreet, and fell upon the antagoaiſt of 
her favourite with ſuch fury, that ſhe forced 
him, in the ſight of numerous ſpectatots, 
to quit the field.” 
„But is there not,” ſaid Clara, 71 
general, an antipathy between cats and 
. 8 

It appears ſo,” replied Mrs: Mills; ; 
10 but when they are bred together, it 
ſeems to ſubſide, and I have Khown' many: 
inſtances in which it has given plate to 
cordial affection, which makes me the 
more readily give credit to the anecdote I 
bave Juſt related : but, without forcing 
nature from her general courſe, repeated. 
_ inſtances. prove, that cats are capable of 

very ſtrong attachments.“ 3 
"08 Well, aunt,” ſaid William, though 
| you are ſuch an advocate for cats you 
muſt 3 2 after all, they ate of little 
uſe,” Y 18 4 

Could tel you,“ ſaid Mrs. Milt, | 

of cats that were taught to hunt and ab 
roy ſerpents; for ſo it is recorded they 
. * Gid 15 
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did i in the iſland of Cyprus; 3 but the ſer- 
vices. they render us in England are, in my 
opinion, ſufficient to exalt their fame, and 
entitle them to kind treatment,” _. 
de not,” ſaid William, of recolle&t 
any ſervice they can do us, except the 
killing of a few rats and mice.“ 
© Do you not think that,” ſaid Mrs. 

Mills, “ an eſſential ſervice? ??? 
Truly, aunt,” returned William, * it 
cats can render us no greater ſervice, I 
do not think we have ſo much reaſon. to 
yalue them. What harm can ſuch inſig- 
nificant creatures as rats and mice do us ? 
To. be ſure, they make free with a little 
of our bacon and cheeſe—but that is not 
worth the thinking of. enter K. 

7 Very true, William,” ſaid Clara. . 
7 cc Theſe inſignificant creatures, ſaid 

Mrs. Mills, © as William calls them, may 
be more formidable than either of you 
imagine: I once knew a gentleman whoſe 
houſe, in Scotland, was tnderinined, and 
the foundations ſhakened 2h 1 
„ * Indeed! * 
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. Indeed“! 07) NV | 
Les; they came Howl a ſhip T_T 
touched at the port, and infeſted his 
houſe in ſuch numbers, that the founda- 
tions of it actually gave way; and the da- 
mage he ſuſtained from them, in this and 
other inſtances, was eſtimared at upwards 
of five hundred pounds.“ : 

„ Was it poffible! * ſaid Clara. 

There was ſcarcely a cheſt or a drawer 
in his houfe into which they did not pene- 
trate: The linen was gnawed in holes—and' 
as to the proviſions! ! by. nth meat—bread 


of wels mercileſs ſpoilers. 9 1 


„Well,“ faid William, Gould one 
have thought it poſſible for ſo ſmall an 
animal as a rat to do ſuch miſchief!” * 
80 it was,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, „and 
you cannot but confeſs the utility of the. 
cat, which preſerves us from creatures 
which bro Capable of 5 ſo formid- 
e 
+ 1 ſeg! * aid William, « chat Mrs. 
* ng K 3 Puſs 


\ 


4-483. 
Puſs is of r more conſequence than I thought 
| RY | 
But, as I have acquainted you,” ſaid 
Mrs. Mills, „with the plunders of theſe 
miſchievous animals, I muſt not forget the 
ingenuity - with | which 1 ſome of them were 
executed: What do you think of their 
conveying eggs, unbroken, from the top 
of the houſe, which was three ſtory bg, 
do the bottom?“ ah 
WS Why, I think,” | ſaid William, 1 
was abſolutely impoſſible,” “ 
1 ſhould my ſeif,“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
ao have thought ſo, had I not been told 
it was a fact by my friend and his lady, 
upon en Ican place We n 
relian ce.“ . 

% Well,” ſaid: William, - 60 1 Wiek it 
could be effected by 'porhing leſs than a 
miracle: do tell us, aunt, how it was.” g 
Lam myſelf,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, “ig- 
nbinan how the buſineſs was per formed; 
I can only tell you that, at the ſeaſon of 
the year when eggs are plenty; my friend, 
28. it is cuſtomary i in the north, greaſed a 

quantity, 


een 
quantity, and put them into a large ſtone. 
jar, to pre ſerve them ſweet for uſe. A 
ſhort time after, ſhe was much ſurpriſed to 
find the eggs, which were in jars at the 
top of the houſe, conſiderably diminiſhed, 
though none had been uſed in the family. 

It was thought impoſlible this could be the 
work of the rats; but ſo it proved: On a 
ſtrict examination, the eggs, in part whole 
and part ſhells, with the meat ſucked our, 
were found in burrows made by the rats, 
at the bottom of the houſ e... 

Ho could they poſſiviy carry Wend 
without breaking ?” ſaid Clara. 
That is a myſtery, my dear,“ ſaid. a 
Mills, „I cannot ex plain; I can only aſ. 
ſure you, upon authority I cannot doubt, 
_ the fact really happened.“ 

They muſt have rolled them. RIG 

ry * ſtairs,“ ſaid William. 

% Nay,“ ſaid Mrs. Mills, “ in chat ts 
whip muſt inevitably have broken. 
„ Oh,” faid William, . 1 have juſt 

thought how they managed the buſineſs: 
remember hearing my papa tell of a 
K 4 friend 
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friend of his, who once watched and ſaw 
one of theſe ingenious gentlemen hopdown 
ſtairs, upon his hind legs, with ſome corn 
' Which he had taken from the garret, in his 
5 fore paws; I dare ſay, the rats you have 
been telling us about conveyed the eggs 

down in the ſame manner“. 
© It is very likely they. might,” ſaid 
Mrs. Mills; © but I think it equally pro- 
bable that the buſineſs was effected by 
combination; that is to ſay, that more 
f than one was concerned i in it, though I can- 


not ſay whether performed exactly in the 
ſame manner Eſop repreſents in his fable 


> of the two rats and the egg. Since I have 


known the anecdote of my friend's eggs, 
it has more than once occurred to me that 
it is poſſible the fable in Aſop might be 
founded upon a fact; I am perſuaded, 
that all animals have a language or fign, 
by which they underſtand each other, as 


wr far as is neceffary for their mutual bene+ 


fit and preſervation ; and that rats'have a 
language, and act in concert, is evident 
| VE ILL TI LG. from 
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from a cuxious anecdote that, I will relate 
to you: +, 

A gentleman having a preſent « of ſome 
Darn oil, the flaſks were ſet in bis cel- 
lar, 1 in the bottom of a ſhallow box: the 
oil not being wanted for uſe, they remain- 
ed there ſome time; when the owner, go- 
ing one day by chance into the cellar, was 
ſurpriſed to find the wicker- work, by which 
the flaſks were ſtopped, gnawed from the 
greater part, and, upon examination, the 


oil ſunk about two or two inches and a 


half ſrom the neck of each flaſk. It ſoon 


occurred to him that it muſt be the work 
of ſome kind of vermin ;- and being a man 


.of a ſpeculative turn, he reſolved to fatisfy 

the curioſity raiſed in his mind: he ac- 
cordingly found means to watch, and ac- 
tually detected three rats in the very fact: 


but how do you think they managed to 


get at the oil? Vou know, the neck of the 
flaſk was long and narrow ; it required 


therefore ſome contrivance. 15 
Indeed it did,” ſaid William; 5 but 


1 dare ſay the rats fopnd out a better ex- 
peecdient 


1 5 K 5 


F 
pedient for themſelves cba ſhould for 
them.” 1 


I told you three rats were engaged in 
the bufinels,” reſumed. Mrs. Mills; “ one 


4 


| of theſe ſtood pon the edge of the box, 


while another, mounting his back, dipped 


his tail into the neck of the flaſk, and pre- 
ſented i it to a third to lick: they then chang- 
ed places, the rat which ſtood uppermoſt 


deſcended, asd was accommodated in the 


Tame manner with the tail of his compa- 


nion, till it was his turn to act the porter, 
and he took his ſtation at the bottom. In 
this manner the three rats alternately re- 


lieved each other, and banquetted upon 
the oil, till they had ſunk it beyond the 


length of their 8 
% Well,” ſaid Clara, if they were 


| equal to ſuch a contrivance, they could be 


at no loſs to convey the eggs to their bur- 
rous without breaking; ; one may believe 
them capable of any thing : but is the 
Rory: really to be relied on? ꝰ 


had it from the mouth of the gentle- 


man who 1 was himſelf witneſs of the fact; 
he 


be was a man of character and. ſpecula-. 


tion, upon whoſe veracity 1 15 / 
rely.“ | 
45 Well, ” ſaid William, 40 it is a moſt 
extraordinary ſtory, but nothing can ſur- 
priſe me after puſs and her chicken, that 
exceeds every thing I ever heard of,” 
It was a ſingular circumſtance,” fail 


the Lady, but I think Mis. Goodman 


told us puſs had Juſt loſt a litter of kit- 


tens?“ p 

oy Yes, madam,” ſaid the n 8 — — 
who had been liſtening with ſilent atten- 
tion to the diſcourſe, “ ſhe had kittened a 


few days before, and my huſband had. 


drbwaed their, 4 

a This circumſtance, then,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills, “accounts in ſome meaſure, | for 
an attachment that appears otherwiſe, - ſo 
' foreign to the nature of the animal; we 
can find no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that the 
inſtinct, which nature had awakened inthe 
cat, for the preſetvation ol her own young, 
deprived of its objec; was cally transfer- 


RU job foil 
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rel to the chicken, upon which it acted 
with equal force.” 
n William , cc whatever 
might be the cauſe, it was a droll fight, to 
_ fee puſs march up the yard, with her fea- 
© thered attendant; I declare it was worth 


riding five miles to ſee her.“ 


Mrs. Mills, now thinking it time to 


| - take leave of their obliging hoſteſs, wiſhed 


her a good day, and ſtepped into the car- 
riage, followed hs her young friends, who 
returned extremely pleaſed with the farm, 
and its | inhabitants, in whoſe counte- 
' nance Clara thought ſhe- obſerved more 


happineſs and content than ſhe had ever 


experienced in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
gaities the had, three days ago, confider- 
ed as the chief bleſſings of life. 
After dinner, Mrs. Mills aſked the 
young folk, in what manner they would 
amuſe themſelves, till the time of their 
evening walk? Here is the piano forte; 
; vou are fond of muſic, my dear Clara —or 
"hall we retire to the ſtudy ? I have ſome 
books that I think will entertain you; 
| | or 
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or ſuppoſe we amuſe ourſelves in the pio- 
ture gallery ? there are n nnn 
| r finely executed.” 

This laſt propoſal was > for | 
though Clara and William had every 
day paſſed through the gallery, to and 
from their chamber, they had not ſtop- 
ped to obſerve one of the pictures; the 
entertainment, therefore, was new to 
them; and Mrs. Mills, with her uſual 
kindneſs, rendered it doubly agreeable, 
by pointing out to them the beauties of 
each picture, and the different ſubject it 
repreſented: That engaging figure, 
ſaid ſhe, pointing to a piece on her right 
hand, © repreſents Mahomned Akbar, Em- 
peror of Indoſtan; he is deſeribed by the 
hiſtorians of his country as poſſeſſed of 


many virtues; but no part of his conduct 


ſhines more amiable than that which 
reſpects his Miniſter Byram, whom you 
ſee repreſented in the ſame piece. By- 
ram, to whom Akbar's father, in a great 
meaſure, owed his reſtoration to the throne, 
from which he was baniſhed by the 
„ treachery 


ents 


10 


N of his brothers, was appointed 
Regent of the kingdom during the mi- 
nority of Akbar, who, though only four- 
teen when he aſcended the throne, gave 
an early inſtance of his wiſdom and con- 
fidence; in this great man; for, finding 
his kingdom involved in dangerous wars, 
he called Byram to him, and addreſſing 
him by the title of Noble Baba, that is 
to ſay, father; he told him, that he re- 
poſed his whole truſt in his prudence and 
good conduct, and deſired he would take 
whatever meaſures, he thought neceſſary 
for the defence and ſapport of his king- 
dom; at the ſame time aſſuring him, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that he would 
give no attention to any malicious inſinua- 
tions that might by his enemies be ſug- 
* "MN to his prejudice.” ?? 
This prudent conduct of the young 
injec could not but engage the affec- 
tion of Byram, by whoſe exertion he was 
ſood ſettled peaceably upon the throne, 
and his kingdom in a flouriſhing ſtate: but, 
though e, able Os and 
Cine, 9 an 


>. 
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N 
an experienced warrior, his diſpoſition 
was ſuſpicious and vindictive; he grew 
jealous of the favours beſtowed by his 
maſter upon others, and began to ſuſpect 
his affection eſtranged from him. On 
the other hand, the king inſenſed at ſome 
acts of ſeverity and injuſtice which he 
had committed, by power of his authority, 
though he ſtill perſonally” reſpected By- 
ram, thought it time to take the govern- 
ment of the kingdom upon himſelf, which 
be accordingly did, and the miniſter was 
diſſmiſſed from the regency, gx. 
This ſo offended Byram, that he fell 
from his allegiance, and afſembled troops, 
with an intent of conquering ſome part of 
his maſter's dominions, and founding an 
independant kingdom. The Emperor, 
hearing his deſign, ſent troops to quell his 
rebellion, and a battle enſued, in which 
Byram was defeated, ſeveral of bis princi- 
pal officers killed; and himſelf obliged to 
take refuge i in the mountains. Where, re- 
duced, at length, to the greateſt diſtreſs, 
he fat e one of his flaves to repreſent his 
12 | unfortunate ' | 


- 
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unfortunate ſituation, and to implore the 
Eking's mercy. __ _ 


% It was, on this ih th that the 
character of this young monarch . ſhone 


forth in its full luſtre; he inſtantly, diſ- 


patched one of his omrahs, to invite By- | 


ram to court; and that no mark of favour 


and diſtinction might be wanting, a 


conſiderable number of chiefs, were, by 
the orders of Akbar, ſent to meet him 
half way, and conduct him into bis pre- 
ſence. When Byram appeared before the 
Emperor, he hung his turban round his 
neck, in token of humiliation, and threw 
himſelf in tears at the foot of the throne. 


Akbar inftantly raiſed, and placed him in 


his 1 former ſation, at the head of the om- 
rahs ; then, as a mark of peculiar honour, 
preſenting, him with a ſplendid dreſs :” 
e If, the Lord Byram, ſai I the generous 
young King, Se loves a military life, he 
ſhall have the. government of Calps and 
Chinderi, in which he may exerciſe his 


martial genius; ; if be chooſe rather to re- 


main 
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main at court, our favour ſhall not be 
wanting to the great benefactor of our fa- 
mily ; but ſhould devotion engage the 
ſoul of Byram, to perform a-pilgrimage to 
| Mecca, he ſhall be eſcorted in a manner 
ſuitable to his dignity. “ 
Byram replied, The royal as 
dence and friendſhip for me muſt now be 
diminiſhed ; nay, loſt : why then ſhould 
I remain in the preſence ?. the clemency 
of the king is enough for me, and his 
and; his forgiveneſs of my late errors, a 
ſufficient reward for my former ſervices, - 
Let then the unfortunate Byram turn his 
face from this world to another, and pur+ 
ſue his pilgrimage to Mecca.” .. 
The Emperor affented to his requeſt, 
and ordered for him a proper retinue, with 
50,000 rupees a- year, to ſupport his dig · 
nity, Bytam, however, did not enjoy the 
bounty of his niaſter, being baſely aſſaſſi- 
nated, in his way to Mecca, by one, 
whoſe father he had killed in battle.“ 
The young folk thanked their aunt 
for the information ſhe had given them, 
170% and 
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and Expreſſed their admiration of a con- 
duct ſo noble as "that of the young Em- 
perfor, 2525757 1 
_ Tam Ne pleaſed, ” ſaid Mrs, 
Mills, with that part of his eech z which 
reverts to the ſervices of his miniſter ; 
_ © our favour,” ſays Akbar, ** ſhall not be 
wanting to the great benefaclor of our fami- 
*“ with the view, no doubt, of ſoften- 
ing the poignancy of Byram's remorſe, 
and lefſening the weight of the obligations, 
with which he was overwhelming him.“ 
It was indeed very generous” ſaid 
William, * how Byram's heart muſt 
have ſmote him; when he found hon ge. 
7 he was treated. 

„ Undoubredly,”! ſaid Mrs, Mills it 
aid; ; we may be aſſured the kindneſs 
of his maſter | wounded him, more than 
the ſevereſt reproaches. The Painter has 
in the piece before us deſcribed, in lively 
colours, the ſhame, grief, and admiration, 
that Byram muſt have felt when intro- 
duced into the preſence of his maſter, and 

treated with ſo. much generoſity: on the 
6 other 


1 
other hand, what generous pity and be- 
pignity- beams in the countenance of the 


young Prince, as he raiſes the proſtrate 
miniſter, to place him in his former dig- 


"nity !—butas we are (| peaking of the heroes 


of Indoſtan, obſerve the picture which is 
oppoſite ; the principal figure is Durgetti, 
queen of Gurat, celebrated for her beauty 
and accompliſhments,” 

© She is clothed in armour,” obſerved 
Clara, * and mounted on an elephant.“ 

“ Yes,” ſaid Mrs. Mills,“ it was for⸗ ä 


merly the cuſtom of many eaſtern nations 


to uſe elephants in war; but ſince muſ- 


keis and cannon have been introduced, the "To 


elephants, being frighted at the noile of 
artillery, prove more dangerous, than uſe- - 
ful in battle, | | 


The extent of Durgerti $ dominions 


vere very ſmall, not exceeding three hun- 


dred miles in length, and one in brea-” th; 


but ſo flouriſhing was this ſmall tract, that 


it comprehended more than 70 thouſand 
towns and villages, well inhabited. Aſaph, 
the governor of a neighbouring province, 
wired by the riches of this kingdom, 

. _ marched 


— 


I} 
| 
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marched againſt it; che queen, with a 
force equally powerful, prepared to op- 
Po bim. She led her troops to action, 
as you ſee the artiſt has repreſented in the 


\ in the pictur E, clad in armour, and mount- 


ed on a caſtle upon an elephant, with a 
bow and quiver lying at her fide, and a 
lance in her hand. Her troops were in 
general unacquainted with war, but the 
noble example of their queen, and the 
love of their native independance, inſpir- 
ed every breaſt with courage, and they 
repulſed the enemy with fuch fury, that 
they left fix hundred horfemen dead on 


the field; and purſued the reſt, with great 
flaughter. Night coming on, the queen 


halted with her army, aad gave orders to 
her troops that they might be ready to 
make an attack upon the enemy before 
ip recovered from their conſternation : 
but her miniſters and chiefs oppofed this 
. meaſure, - and inſiſted upon returning to 
the field of battle, to bury their friends. 
The queen reluctantly conſented; and af- 
ter hs Wenn e lain, _—_— to 
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the cuſtom of the country, were burnt, 
again ſolicited her chiefs to accompany 
her to. ſtorm. the Mogul camps. They, 
however, wanting her courage and pru- 
dence, vainly imagined the enemy would 
of their own accord evacuate, the coun- 
try, and refuſed to ſecond the daring en» 
terpriſe of their queen. F. atally were they 
deceived. Aſaph attacked them the next 
morning with his heavy artillery, which 
ke had the day before left behind on der 
count of the badneſs of the roads. Tbe 


queen advanced, upon the approach of 
Aſaph, to a narrow paſs, to oppoſe him; 3 


but he quickly opened himſelf a way into 


the plain beyond, where the army was drawn 


up in order for battle. Prince Biar, the | 


queen 's{on,: a 2 of great hopes, exhi- 
bited a 
wounded, er faint with the loſs of 


blood, when ds mother, who was mount- 


ed on an elephant, in the front of the bat · 


tle, ſeeing him ready to fall from his 
horſe, called to ſome . of her people to 


bear bim from the field. Tbe loſs of the 


whe” 8 prince, 


'of valour ; till being 


i 
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prince, and of many who quitted the field 
with him, ſtruck ſuch a panic into the reſt, 
that the unfortunate queen was left only 


with three hundred men in the field. She, 
however, no ways affected with her deſpe- 


rate ſituation, ſtood her ground, with her 
former fortitude, till ſhe received an arrow 
in the eye; in endeavouring to extricate 
it, part of the ſteal broke ſhort, and re- 
mained behind. In the mean time, another 
arrow paſſed through her neck, which ſhe 
alſo drew out ; but nature ſinking under 


the pain, ſhe- fainted: recovering, how 
Ever, by degrees,. a brave officer of her 
houſehold, whodrove her elephant, ſingly 
repulſed numbers of the enemy, where 


ever he turned the outrageous animal. 


He begged permiſſion, as the day was 
now irretrieyable, to carry the queen from 


the field, a propoſal which the rejected 
with Aifdain.” W 
% It i is true,” ſaid ſhe, . we Pal over- 


come in war, but ſhall” we ever be van- 
-quiſhed | in honour? ſhall we, 'for the ſake 


of lingering out au ignominious life, loſe 


1 = the 
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the reputation and virtue we have been 
ſo ſolicitous to acquire? no; let your 
gratitude repay the ſervice for which J 
raiſed, you, and which I now require at 
your hands: haſte, let your dagger ſave 
me from the crime of n period to 
my own exiſtence.” “ 2063155 f. 

„ Adhar, which was SN name of the 


officer, burſt into tears, and begged, as the 
elephant was ſwift. of foot, that he might 


be permitted to carry her from the field, to 
place in ſafety. In the mean time, the 


queen finding the enemy crouded faſt a- 


round her, ſuddenly leaned forward, and 
ſeizing Adhar's dagger, e . into 
her boſom, and expired. „ Had 

e The deathiof the mam hat 
Aſaph's victory complete. A few days: af- 
ter he beſieged the fortreſs of Jora, where 
all the treaſures of this noble family had 
been preſerved for ten generations. The 


zoung prince, a little recovered from: his 


wounds, bravely exerted himſelf, and loſt 


his life in defence of his 88 enden and 
independence.“ 1015 n ae 
a $105 i > rg What 
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% What a pity it is, aunt,“ ſaid Wil- 
liam, that there is ſuch'a thing as war! 
bor many it makes miſerable,” 

In the preſent . 500 of the world,” 8 
| replied Mrs, Mills, war is ſometimes 
neceſſary ; hut then oma: be undertaken 
in defence of our lives, property, or inde- 
pendence. We turn with diſguſt and hor- 
ror from the individual, Who, hurried on 
by an inſatiable thirſt of wealth or power, 
calmly facrifices thouſands of his ſpecies 
in purſuit of idols, which, when attained, 
can afford an im perfect, and at beſt, but 
a tranſient, ſatis faction. We feel very dif- 
ferently intereſted for Aſaph, whoſe ſole 
object was the riches of the kingdom of 
Gurat, and fort the queen who ſo nobly 
exerted herſelf to preſerve the independ- 
ence arid property of her ſubjects. - 
2 Certainly we do] aunt, ſaid Clara; 
put prey, dos you think the queen 
. of Gurat did right to kill herfſelf? ? 
Can you aſk ſuch xiqueftion?” re- 
plied Mrs. Mills; “ it is an action which 
ſullies all her former MON NES 1gno- 
na” EO e "RMIT 
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"rakes of the age and country in \ which the 
lived, where it was held more noble to 
die than to ſuffer the ignominy of . capti- 
vity, might palciate the crime, did it not 
appear | from the words the addreſſed to her 
faithful officer, © Haſte, let your dagger 
fave me from the crime of putting an end 
to my exiſtence,” that ſhe did not err en- 


tirely through ignorance. Let us, there- 


fore, paying a juſt tribute of praiſe to her 
courage and magnanimity, dra a veil 
over her errors.” Saying this, Mrs. Mills 


; called the attention of her young friends 
| to other pictures, and having entertained 
them with ſeyeral pleaſing anecdotes _ that 


occurred to her, u . reviewing each: 
© That,” ſaid the, 


Britiſh kings, 1 as 2 harper 1 in the 


Daniſh camp.” 


Clara enquired the cauſe of his diſguiſe 2 


_ © The Danes,” replied Mrs, Mills, © had | 
uſurped his kingdom; he, therefore, uſed 


this ſtratagem to inform himſelf of their 
fituation and defigns,” - 


5 Fray, aunt,” ſaid William, ee Was it 


, ns not 


is Alfred, one of our 


t 
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not Alfred who firſt divided England into 
counties ?”? _ * 

It was, replied Mrs. Mills ; 1 * long 
wars had introduced ſuch diſorders into 
the kingdom, that vagrants every where 
abounded, who, having no ſettled. place 
of abode, after committing all ſorts of out- 
rages, by ſhifting their quarters, eaſily 
eluded juſtice. To prevent this, Alfred 
divided the whole iſland into counties, 
the counties into hundreds, and the hun- 
dreds into tythings. This done, every in- 
habitant was obliged to belong to ſome 
tything, otherwiſe he was conſidered as a 
yagabond, and the owner of the houſe 
where he lodged, in caſe of his elcape, be- 
came ref] poukible for any miſdemeanour be 

might commit.“ ' . 
It was a very wiſe e * 
William; Alfred was a great king!“ 
% He was not only a great king, re- 
plied Mrs. Mills,“ but a good man: his 
character i is the moſt perfe& handed down 
to us by hiſtorians ; eſpecially, if we con: 
fer the obſcure age in which he lived: he 
protected 
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protected his country by arms, polifhed it by 
arts, and enacted many uſeful laws for the 
happineſs and future welfare of his people. 
He was the fifth king of the Saxon line. 
That picture, faid Mrs. Mills, point- 
ing to one on her right hand, is a view of 
Gibraltar, which you know, William, was 
taken from the Spaniards by the Engliſh, 
in the reign of Queen Ann, and was brave- 
ly defended by General Elliot (aſterwards 
Lord. Heathfield) in the laſt wa. 
.** The next piece deſerves your particu- 
Jar attention, not only from the. . maſterly 
Kyle in which it is executed, but from the 
uſeful leſſon it contains. I need not, 1 
dare ſay, tell either of you, that the prin- 
cipal figure repreſents Richard the Second, 
who, by his admirable preſence of mind, 
preſerved his ama and the lives of his 
whole reti rl 1 

WR” ara quite unacquainted with th 
ſtory, ſaid Clara, | 
10 Have eee eee | 
land 2” rejoined Mrs. Mills. | | 
5 Lee #1 50: 210 
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It is aſtoniſhing then that you ſhould 
not call to mind a circumſtance ſo gene- 
rally known, and in itſelf ſo remarkable: 
The reigu of Richard the Second was 
diſturbed by many civil commotions, and 
among others by an inſurre&ion of the 
common people, on account of the pole- 
ax; headed by a blackſmith; known by the 
name of Wat Tyler. This rebellion became 
ſo formidable, that it was thought adviſe- 
able to offer terms, which being repeatedly 
rejected by the mutineers, the king pro- 
poſed a conference with their leader, which 
took place accordingly in Smithfield ; but, 
in this interview, the inſolence of Tyler, 
who brandiſhed his dagger with an air of 
authority, ſo incenſed Sir Thomas Wal- 
worth, mayor of London, that, fuſpect- 
ing bis deſign was to ſtab the king, he 

ſtunned him with a blow of bis mace, and 
another of the King's retinue run him thro 
the body. The rebels, ſeeing their leader 
fall, immediately prepared to revenge him, 
and bent their bows for this purpoſe ; ; 
when the king, 8 8 et this time not 
1 = fixfeen 
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fixteen years of age, rode up to them, and 
in a reſolute tone of voice: What, my 
friends,” ſaid he, will you then kill your 
king ? be not concerned for the loſs of that 
traitor ; I myſelf will be your leader: Fol- 
low me, and I will grant you all your rea- 
ſonable deſires . 
The magnanimity of the young king 
ſtruck the multitude with ſuch awe, that 
they changed their firſt purpoſe, and, as 
if, mechapically- led, followed him into 
the fields, where they laid. ann {thei 
arms.” 
"a What an.aſtoniſhing inſtance of cou: 

rage and preſence of mind !” ſaid Clara, 
Ho ſurpriſing, that it ſhould not ſtrike 
me, when I read the hiſtory of England,! 3 
but I ſuppoſe I was thinking of Os 
elſe.” 7 

% To be cbinkiog « one tics 1 do- 
ing another,“ -obſeryed her aunt, is the 
certain way to preclude j improvement: and 
of all ignorance, none is ſo diſgraceful as 
that which relates to the hiſtory and geo- 
graphy of aur own country. , 

te: © * Ta 
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e ſay the truth, aunt; replied 


Clara, 1 always thought hiſtory very dry 
and unintereſting : When Miſs Smith, 


; therefore,” who was for ſome time my go- 


vernefs, uſed to oblige me to read it, I 
generally fat down with an ill-will, and 
paid very little attention: but I certainly 
deprived myfelf of great pleaſure, as well as 


improvement; for I am convinced, from 


the entertainment you have given us, ma- 


dam, this aſternoon, that, had I attended 
to what read, 1 ſhould neither have found 


| hiſtory dry nor | unintereſting,;—bur pray, 
madam, what is the ſub 'of the oppo- 
- RAE 3 N 
It ĩs Regulus at 'the oily of Rome,” 
replied Mrs. Mills: try remember the 


Rory, 'Wiltiam ?” * wy 


"REN - replied Willam, 5 I have 


read i it many times!“ 


J am very ignorant, ” ſaid Clara; with 


| a figh, © there has not been one, among 
all the ftories you, madam, have mention- 
ed with which I am the leaſt acquainted.” 


Since time once paſt, my dear, can- 


J . | not 


F | 

not be recalled, let us,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 
* think only of improving the future: Wil- 
liam, tell your het the ory of Regu- 
tus,” ; 
" 71 My fiſter,” ſaid William, © would 
be more entertained to read it in Dr. Gold- 
ſtmith's Roman Hiſtory : but I will relate 
it as well as I can: 

e You muſt know, ſiſter, that N | 
was a great warrior: The Romans ſent him 
to fight againſt the Carthagenians ; he 
overcame them in ſeveral battles, but was 
at laſt defeated and taken priſoner. After 
2 long time, the Carthagenians wiſhed to 
make peace with the Romans ; ſo they ſent 
Regulus with their ambaſſadors to Rome, 


thinking, as he had been a priſoner four 


years, he would perſuade his countrymen 
to put an end to the war, that he might 
be ſet free: but, before the Carthagenians 
let Regulus depart, they made him ſolemn- 
ly promiſe, in caſe the Romans did not 
agree to a peace, that he would return, £ 
band use himſelf up their priſoner. 
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« All the Romans were rejoiced when 
they heard that Regulus was returning to 
Y Rome: but he, with a ſettled melancholy, 
8 upon his arrival, refuſed to enter the gates, 
ſaying, that he was a ſlave to the Cartha- 
genians, and unworthy the honours his 
country would beſtow on him. So he ſtayed 
without the gates; and when the Senate 
afſembled there (as was uſual, to give au- 
dience to the Ambaſſadors) he made pro- 
poſals for a peace, as the Carthagenians 
had directed him. The Senate were very 
much inclined to accept them, and it re- 
mained only for Regulus, who had great 
influence with his countrymen, to give his 
opinion; which, to the ſurpriſe. of every 
one, be did for a continuance of the war. 

The Senate, though convinced by his ar- 
guments, could not reſolve upon a mea- 
ſure that muſt end in the ruin of a. man 
who had acted ſo nobly; 5 but Regulus, 
15 fearing they might be biaſed by any per- 
ſonal concern for him, relieved their em- 
Farrallient, by breaking off the treaty, 
"and rifing to return with the ambaſſadors 
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to Carthage, which, in ſpite of the en- 
treaties of the Senate and his deareſt 
friends, he did, though he well knew the 
tortures he ſnould undergo: but nothing 
would prevail upon him to break the pro- 
miſe he bad given to the Carthage- 
nians, who, I am ſorry to tell you, were 
ſo enraged, when they heard from their 
ambaſſadors that Regulus, inſtead, of haſt- 
ening a peace, had given his voice. for 
the continuance of the war, that for 
three days they tortured him in the moſt 
cruel manner, and at laſt left him to ex- 

pire in a barrel ſtuck with ſpikes. 
What wretches they mult have been,” 
faid Clara, ** to puniſh him for "Rug lo 
nobly ! * | 

& Their conduct, 4s * replied Mrs. Mills, | 
« was indeed truly deſpicable ; but of 
what enormities will not rancour and re- 
venge render human nature capable . 

8. Proſenna,” ſaid William, behaved 


very differently toward Mutius, upon a 


ſimilar occaſion. Hor een he act 
r 61 
| LS His 
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3 His conduct, „ ſaid Mrs: Mills, © was 
indeed very different—Your fiſter, Wit- 
liam, looks as if ſhe wiſhed to hear the 
anecdote. | Vou can oblige her.” 

“If you pleaſe, fiſter,” ſaid William, 
e will repeat to you an abridgement our 
uſher made of this ſtory ; ; it was one of 
my taſks a few weeks before the holi- 
days: 

% When Tarquin the Proud was ex- 
pelled Rome, he engaged in his intereft 
Proſenna, one of the kings of Eturia, who 
laid fiege to Rome, and reduced the inha- 
bitants to the greateſt diſtreſs. Mutius, a 


youth of undaunted courage, reſolving to 


deliver his country from an enemy ſo op- 
preſſive, entered the camp of Proſenna, 
in the habit of an Eturian peaſant, reſolved 

to aſſaſſinate the king, or to periſh in the 
attempt. With this reſolution, he made 
up to the place where Proſenna was pay- 
ing his troops, with his ſecretary by his 
ſide; but miſtaking the latter for the king, 
ſtabbed him to the heart, and was imme- 
diately apprehended. When brought into 
N the 
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the royal preſence, and aſked by proſenna 
the cauſe of ſo heinous an action? Mutius 
informed him, without reſerve, of his coun- 
try and deſign, and thurſting his hand in- 
to a fire that was burning upon an altar 
before him, held it there, and addreſſing 
Proſenna, with a ſtedfaſt countenance : 
Lou ſee,” ſaid he, how little I regard 
the ſevereſt puniſhment you can inflict; a 
Roman knows not only how to act, but 
how to ſuffer. Three hundred youths like 
me have conſpired your deſtruction.“ Pro- 
ſenna, poſſeſſed a mind too noble not 
to acknowledge merit, though found in an 
enemy; ſtruck with the courage and mag- 
nanimity of the young man, he ordered 
him to be ſafely conducted back to Rome, 
and offered the beſieged terms of peace, 
which, being neither hard nor diſgrace- 
ful, were readily accepted.“ 

Clara thanked her brother for obliging 
her with the extract; and obſeryed, in her 
turn, that the conduct of Proſenna form- 
ed a ſtriking contraſt to that of the Car- 
- thagenians : © How noble, faid ſne, to 
| L 6 : forgive 
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forgive the young man who had . | 
ed to kill him!“ 

„ You ſee,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, BY that 
generoſity and clemency exalt a character 
as much as injuſtice and cruelty debaſe it. 
The, generoſity of the Eturian king has 
handed his name down to poſterity with 
honour, while the depravity of the Car- 
thagenians muſt ever reflect an indeliable 
ſtain on theirs; but, my dears, we have 
already exceeded the uſual hour for tea.“ 
For tea, madam !” exclaimed Clara, 
4e is it fix o'clock ?” 

It is full half after,” 1 Mrs. 
Mills, looking at her watch. | 
Well,“ ſaid Clara, I am aſtoniſh- 
. ed! is it poſſible that we have been here 
three hours?“ 

Time, my dear Clara,” faid Mrs. 
Mills, © ſeems long only to thoſe who 
know not how to improve it.“ 
They now left tne gallery, and tea im- 
© mediately followed. In the courſe of their 
evening walk, Mrs. Mills called upon ſe- 
veral poor rillagers, ADs from various 
caules, 


Fade: 
cauſes, ſtood in need of her aſſiſtance, and 
| ſhe was much pleaſed to obſerve, that nei: 
ther Clara nor her brother were inſenſible 
to the pleaſure of conferring happineſs ; 
their purſes were immediately in their hand, 
and they beſtowed with a kindneſs and 
modeſty that Nd much enhanced the 
gift. 

As they returned, Mrs. Mills told them 
that ſne had an excurſion in contemplation 
for the next morning: About three 
miles from hence,” ſaid ſhe, © is a very 

fine aviary; the gentleman to whom it 
belongs is now in London, but we can 
ſee the birds, ieh 1 think will afford 
you entertainment.“ 

The young folk were extremely vicaled, 
and having completed their walk, retired 
to reſt, fully occupied with the thought 
of the pleaſure they were to enjoy the next 
day. But a diſappointment awaited them; 
a continued rain, put a ſtop to the jaunt. 
Clara, who, though much improved by 
the converſation of her aunt, had not yet 
acquired philoſophy to bear a diſappoint- 

| | ment 
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ment without murmuring, began to be 2 


little out of humour: ſhe concealed it as 
much as poſſible from her aunt, whoſe 
good opinion ſhe was very ambitious to 
attain, but could not forbear thinking they 
ſhould paſs a very dull day, and, during 
breakfaſt, was ſo intent upon watching the 
clouds, that ſhe could ſcarcely attend to 


any thing that paſſed, till Mrs, Mills, hav- 


ing obſerved how neceſſary it was to ac- 


cuſtom ourſelves to bear diſappointment, 


added, that though the weather for the 


preſent had put a ſtop to their intended ex. 


pedition, ſhe doubted not, as her young 


pupils ſeem pleaſed with the contempla- 
tion of nature, that ſhe could ſupply them 
with amuſement equally agreeable. Clara 


and William, who wiſhed much to have 
ſeen the aviary, were unwilling to be- 


lieve this, till Mrs. Mills, taking them in- 
to her dreſſing room, opened an Indian 
cabinet, in which was a large collection of 


the moſt beautiful ſhells, arranged in exact 


order, according to their ſeveral claſſes. 
This was indeed an agreeable ſurpriſe ! 


The 


Ln 

The young folk no longer regretted the 
aviary, but thought their aunt had ſup- 
plied them with amuſement, if not for the 
whole day, at leaſt for a conſiderable part 
of it. Mrs. Mills, as uſual, heightened 
their entertainment by a variety of curious 
particulars, which ſhe gave them of the 
little tribe that had once occupied the 
ſhells. They were particularly attentive 
to the account of the purple-fiſh, which 
ſhe told them had upon its back a little 
folded tunicle or bag, containing a white 
liquor, which dyed wool of a deep and 
unfading purple, and was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame uſed by the ancients for their 
purple dye; but ſhe added, that the quan- 
tity of this liquor in each fiſh was ſo 
very ſmall, that an immenſe number were 
neceſſary to dye one piece of ſtuff, which 
cauſed the ancients to ſet a very high va- 
lue on their Tyrian dye, ſo called, pro- 
bably, from its. being firſt' diſcovered or 
uſed by the people of Tyre. | 

Clara and her brother were alſo much 
n with the account ſhe gave them 


of 
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of the naker, or mother of pearl, and with 
her deſcription of the manner in which the 
negroes dive, to furniſh us with the pearls 
contained in the body and beautiful ſhell 
of the fiſh. 

This — baving for ſome time fur- 
niſhed entertainment, Mrs, Mills unlock- 
ed the folding door of another, which ſtood 
in a niche oppoſite, and contained a miſ- 
cellaneous collection of natural curioſities. 
Clara's eye ſoon fixed on an American 
humming bird, which, though dried, pre- 
ſerved a great ſhare of its natural beauty. 
She took it from the cabinet with wonder, 
admired the luſtre of its plumage, and 
above all its fize, which did not greatly 
exceed that of a humble bee. 
Dear,“ ſaid ſne, what a beautiful 

little creature ! though ſo ſmall, the fea- 
tthers, wings, talons, every part of it is 
as perfect as thoſe of the largeſt birds: 

bas I ſhould like to ſee one alive! 

In America,” ſaid Mrs. Mills,“ hum- 
ming birds of various ſorts are conſtantly 
ſeen fluttering about the flowers, from 
whence 
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whence they extract the honey that * 
ports them. The motion of their wings 
is ſo rapid, that it produces a humming 
ſound, en which their name is de- 
rived.“ WA" 5 3 

J thought,” * Laid William, «; 1 was 
impoſſible they could-feed upon ſeed and 
berries, as other birds do, the beak is ſo 
ſmall; it is not larger than a fine needle !” 

* Small as it is, rejoined; Mrs. Mills, 
© it renders them very formidable to larger 
birds, and eſpecially to one called the 
gooſbec, which attempts to ſurpriſe the 
young. humming, birds in the neſt, but 
flies off on the appearance of the mother, 
who purfues the invader cloſe, and faſten» 
ing her little talons under his wing, pierces 
him with her pointed beak, till ſhe has 
entirely diſabled him. Here is the neſt 
of the nn bird; have * came 0 


ed it.. 5 
OD: Well, ” ſaid William, 60 chis is in- 


deed a neſt in minature! and, as 1 live! 
two little eggs, not bigger than a ſmall 


” . 
r. 4 '1 Min, 


« How 
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1% How ſal,” faid Clara, ee the pretty 
creatures maſt de wier they are firſt ed: 
ed 1 115 21 bt 
46 They are faid to his our the ſize of 
a large blue fly,” replied Mrs, Mills. 
„Well“ ſaid William, e it would be 
worth taking a voyage to America to ſee 
a humming Dich 
% And pray,” rejoined bis dune 7 ne 
do you think of a trip to the eoaſt of Gui- 
nea, where deer are ſaid to be * no 
| bigger than kittens!“ = 
Js that as i A Let 
Here is is the leg of one,” akin his 
aunt; © it is a common article in the ca- 
bine of the curious: nay, I have ſeen 
them made into tobacco ſtoppers.” 
% Dear,” ſaid Clara, | * how ſmall ! 
How I ſhoul@ like to have à Guinea deer 
and an Ameriean humming bird!“ 
And fo ſhould I,” ſaid William; 
«| but pray, madam,“ continued he, 
135 what is this? to judge from its appear- 
ance, it ſhould ſeem unworthy a place 
| Wong. ſo many rarities.—It is ſo dried 
1 | and 


* 
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and ſbrivelled, it is impoſſible to fay what 
is the form or colour. 

W fepied Mis. Mik, 4691 
leaf of the Papyrdi, a large plant which 
grows wild in Egypt amidſt the ſtagnate | 
waters, after the inqpdations of the Nile. 
The Egyptians and Romans formerly 
uſed a part of this plant for the purpoſes 
we do paper. The intermediate” part of 
the ſtalk was cut and ſeparated into dif- 
ferent plates or laminae, which were laid 
together upon a ſmooth board, ſo as to 
form ſheets. They were then moĩſtened 
with water, which diffolved a kind of 
glew that was in the pores, which ſerved 
as à cement. T he ſheets thus formed 
were dried, preſſed, and kept for uſe, 
The Romans afterwards invented me- 
thods to bring” it to further perfection. 
They beat it with hammers, to render it 
thin and leſs porous, poliſhed it with 
ivory, and, by a ſort of calendar, gave it 
a ſhining gloſs.—It is from this plant that 
the paper of our day takes its name. 
* Egyptians alſo, uſed the roots for 
ficing, 


\ 


Were 5 into them to ſtone,” 


__— 9 

firing, and many other purpoſes; built 
little boats of the plant itſelf, and formed 
the inner bark into ſails, mats, garments, 
coverlids, and cordage; they alſo chewed 
it, and ſwallowed the juice as a great 
dainty. Vou ſee, therefore, William 
that the intrinſic worth of _ this plant 
gives it a juſt title to obſervation.” | 

te It certainly does, aunt, ſaid Wil- 
* liam, l ſee it is not right to truſt always 


do appearances ; but what is this. bleſs 


me, tis a ftone tree!!! 
- * Ir has that appearance,”  faid Mrs. 
Mills; © it. is a petrifaction. Certain 
ſprings abound with ſparry particles, which 
being, by time, inſinuated i into the pores of 
the ſubſtance put into them, ſuppoſe, for 
example, a vegetable, as in the inſtance be- 
fore us, form a cruſt round it, which gives 
it, as you ſee, the appearance of ſtone.” 

c | have heard,” ſaid, William, * of theſe 
petrifying waters, but always underſtood 
they actually changed the things that 
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ee No,“ faid Mrs. Mills, © ee that i is a 


miſtake, the vegetable undergoes no alter- 
ation; the ſtony particles of the ſpring, 
only, by adhering to it, in the manner 1 


have told you, acquires the exact form, 


while the vegetable it has encloſed de- 


R 
Theſe petlitynng waters,” ſaid Clara, 


e are, I ſuppoſe, 8 dangerous | to 
Wink" Es 


«Tam not,” ſaid Mrs. M Mitts, < uf. 
ficiently . with their phyſical 
property to tell you, whether or not they 


be wholeſome. But as no petrifaction can 


happen in a vegetable, where there is a 
circulation of the juices, it follows, 'F 
apprehend, that no immediate bad effect, 
can occur from the drinking ſuch waters, 
the blood being in conſtant circulation 
throughout our body.“ e 

Here is another perrifaQion,” ſaid 


Clara, „taking up a little ſtony branch, 
but it is different from the other.“ 


That,“ faid Mrs. Mills, is coral, which 
is now aſcertained to be a regular vegeta- 


tion, 


| 
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tion, though once. thought by many, learn. 
ed men to be nothing more than a petrified 


fubſtance. It grows with the top down. 


wards, in little caverns, or the jutting out 


. of rocks, at the bottom of the ſea. On 


'the branches are ſmall rumours, containing 
a ſort of milk, and pinked in the form of 
ſtars, from whence little flowers have been 


obſerved to ſhoot, but they withdray 
upon being expoſed any time to the air, 


This is the mandrepore, apather r ſea 
plant. 

« It is in the form, you ſee, K. a litlo 
tree, the branches of which are ſtudded 


With ſeveral holes; but there are different 


forts of the mandrepore.” | 
Mrs. Mills here ceaſed—atid Jookiag 
at her watch, roſe and ſhut the cabinet. 
The young folks thanked her for their 


entertainment, and were retiring, when 


Clara ſtopped to examine a fine piece of 
embroidery that hung over the chimney. 
That piece,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, “ is 
the work of my god-daughter, Miſs 
Elinor Reeves: I am indebted to her 


kindneſs 


5 
5 
. 
$ 
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kindneſs. and ingenuity for moſt of the 
pieces that furniſh this room ; 3 if I am not 
miſtaken, you are no . to each 
other.“ 


Clara 3 . that ſhe had ſeveral 


times been i in company with Miſs Reeves.” 


Then,“ rejoined, Mrs. Mills, I am 


ſure you will look with pleaſure upon 
| theſe little eſſays of her kill 3 for I will 


venture to affirm, no one can know my 


dear Elinor without loving ber. Her 


diſpoſition is truly amiable.” 


Clara made no reply; ; accuſtomed Ede her 


infancy to flattery, the praiſes of another 
were never welcome to her ear: wiſhing, 
therefore, to change the converſation, ſhe 
turned to a landſcape that hung on the 
oppoſite fide of the room ; and having en- 


quired from what part of Europe the view 
was taken, obſerved, that it was a r th 


fine engraving,” 
**.A0 engraving ! '” ſaid Mrs, Mills, 
upon my word, you pay Elinor a great 


compliment; 5 tis executed with the | 
| needle,” : 172 8 75 


Clara 
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* Clara was diſappointed-—ſhe was vexed 
ſhe had taken notice of wg 88 and was 


0 * 
1 wy ® * 
* 


again ſilent. 
J am not a judge of meals work, > 


aid William, «hut I think that fruit 


(pointing to a piece of embroidery that 
hung near) is very natural. Do not you, 
ſiſter ** ? +4498 ; 
Wins Ves, „ fſaid Clara, it is not amiſs; 
but, in theſe things, the praiſe 1s rather 


due to the perfon who defigned, than the 


perſon. who worked the piece. The effect 


does not altogether 5 8840 de op the 


e 

Very true,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, © the 
needle cannot make a bad deſign, a perfect 
picture, but it can add great beauty to a 


. good one; and with reſpect to theſe before 
us, their chief beauty is derived from 


the needle: obſerve thoſe cherries and 


that peach, how admirably the colours are 


ſoftened one into another with what 


Judgement the ſhaddows are thrown one 
could almoſt fancy it poſſible to take them 


from the baſket. This is reckoned one of 
19 85 : Elinor's 
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Elinor's moſt capital performance, and you 
muſt allow it excellent.” 

« O!” returned Clara,“ I do not ſay, 
it has not 'merit, but your partiality, 
aunt, (excuſe me) makes you blind to 
the imperfections.—- Now I think, had 
more colour been thrown into the peach, 
the effect had been better and are not the 
ſtalks of the cherries a trifle too long?“ 

Mrs. Mills beheld with concern the en— 
vy that gave riſe to theſe obſervations. 
« Well, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, ** if you will 
not allow your friend merit, as an artiſt, 
you mult confeſs that her Om is 
truly amiable.? * 

6 Why,” ſaid Clara, ** the may be 
very amiable, but own, I do not think 
her quite ſo faultleſs as you ſeem to de- 
cribe. — Bur, Madam,“ (continued ſhe, 
wiſhing to put an end to a conver- 
ſation from which the experienced fo lit- 
tle pleaſure,) © is it not time to dreſs fer 
dinner 2” 

* will detain” Fg no longer, my 
dear,” Mi niit Mrs. Mills, eſpecially as I 


M have 
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have a little ſearch. to make for a manu- 
ſcript, which it has juſt now occurred to 
me, will furniſh entertainment for the af. 
ternoon.“ 
eff How.gnod: you are, Modem,” ſaid 
Clara, <* you are always thinking of us. 
Then obſerving that William had left the 
room, ſhe ſet off in purſuit of bim to com- 
municate the agreeable news.. 

William was rejoiced, and after dinner, 
whenthe cloth was removed, liſtened, as did 


alſo his ſiſter, with the utmoſt attention, to 
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TALE. 


" . 1 nd Maria w vil 


mot, were nearly of the ſame age: Their 


parents were intimate friends, and near 
neighbours, which cauſing the children to 
be much together, ſtrengthened the affec- 


tion, which, in the teurer years of infancy, 
exiſted 


1 


exiſted between them; but this friendly 
intercourſe was early interrupted; the de- 
clining ſtate of Mrs. Wilmot's health 
rendering it neceſſary ſhe ſhould breathe 
her native air. Mr. Wilmot purchaſed an 
eſtate in Wales, to which he ſhortly after 
retired with his family. Maria was at 
this time eight years of age, and her 
friend Charlotte juſt twelve months young- 
er. The little girls ſhed many tears at 
parting, promiſed to love each other al- 
ways, and as they had both been for ſome 
time in joining-hand, to write to each 
other often. 

The year after the retirement of Mr, 
Wilmot, Charlotte had the misfortube to 
loſe her mother, who died ſuddenly, and a 
perſon from France was engaged to ſuper- 
intend her education. Had this lady been 
worthy the truſt repoſed -in her, all. had 
been well; but, unfortunately, no one 
more improper could poſſibly have been 
_ choſen. Her manners were indeed po- 
liſhed ; her addreſs was inſinuating, but 
he v was wholly without principle or ſenti- - 
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ment : beauty, ſplendor and riches, were, 
in her eſtimition, the chief bleſſings of 
life, and if ſhe had a view beyond her 
own intereſt, which ſhe endeavoured to 
promote, by flattering. her follies, it was 
to poliſh the manners of her pupil, rather 
than to cultivate her underſtanding or to 
form her heart. 

At the early age of nine, with a 
mind little turned to reflect ion, it is not 
ſurpriſing that har Clotte ſhould imbibe the 
follies and 'prejudices of her governante ; 
the readily believed, that providence, in 
giving her beauty, had beſtowed on her 
Its choiceſt bleſſing; and while ſhe ſpared 
no attention to embelliſh her perſon, ſuf- 
ſered her underſtanding to lie wholly ne- 
glected. Vain, frivolous, fond of admi- 
ration, her ſollies, by indulgence, ſwelled 
into vices; among which, envy and de- 
traction were not the leaſt conſpicuous : . 


| Her heart ſickened at perfection in another, 


and her tongue was ever ready to depre- 
eiate the excellence ſhe could not at- 
= IR 
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« Maria, in the mean while, was rapidly 
improving in every amiable virtue and 
elegant accompliſhment. She, too, had 
loſt her mother, but the kind attention 
of her father, who dedicated the chief of 
his time to her improvement, and the ten- 
derneſs of a maiden aunt, who refided 
with them, ſoftened the ſeverity of her 
misfortune : ſhe already perfectly under- 
ſtood three languages, was miſtrefs of geo- 
graphy, played incomparably on the pedal 
harp, and diſcovered a great taſte for 
paiming; bur theſe! accompliſhments, 
though joined to a handſome perſon, con- 
ſtituted but a ſmall part of her perfections. 
Her piety, her reſpectful affection to her 
father and aunt, her ſweetneſs of temper, 
her gentleneſs, her humility, added a ſtpe- 
rior luſtre to her character; every one loved, 
every one admired, every one eſteemed her. 
Her accompliſhinents and virtues, at length, 
reached the ear of her friend Charlotte; 
who, at firft paid little attention to what 
ſhe heard; but when two or three fami- 
lies, who had made excurſions into the 
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part of the country where Mr. Wilmot 
lived, thinking to give her pleaſure, was 
laviſh in the commendations of her old 
friend, ſhe felt a pang that ſhe with dif- 
ficulty concealed, and from this moment 
ſuch are the baleful effects of envy, ex- 
perienced a decline in the affection ſhe. 
had, till now, entertained for Maria. 
During five years that had elapſed, 
ſince their ſeparation, letters had con- 
ſtantly paſt between them, but the corre. 
ſpondence on the part of Charlotte now be- 
came leſs pleaſing : The moſt affect ionate 
epiſtles lie by unanſwered for months, 
and at laſt excited, only a formal apo- 
Joov; this was by degrees omitted, and 


in the end the correſpondence ceaſed. 
* Among Mr. Graves's friends was 
- an old Baronet, remarkable for his cheer- 
fulneſs and good-humour ; though up- 
. wards of ſeventy, he was always the firſt 
to promote a party of pleaſure for the 
young folk, and had for ſome time pro- 
miſed to give them a ball. The day was 
at laſt fixed, and all his young friends in- 
vited. 
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vited. Charlotte, among the reſt, was not 
little pleaſed, to receive a card of invita- 
tion; ſhe immediately flew to conſult with 
her governeſs upon what dreſs ſhe ſhould 
appeat᷑ in, being determined, ſhe ſaid, not 
to be outdone by any in the ball room. 
Mademoiſelle applauded her reſolution, and 
tapping her on the cheek,” ſaid, © it would 
be a ſhame, if, with that pretty face, the _ 
did not outſhine every one there.“ The im- 
portant matter was then entered upon, and 
ſupplied converſation till the happy day ar- 
rived ; when, with all the advantages an ex- 
penſive dreſs could give to a perſon reallß 
handſome; though ſpoilt by aſſectation and 

ſelf· ſuſſiciency, ſhe entered the ball room, 

where a croud of young folk, with happy 
countenances, were eſſembled. 

The minuets being over, and country 
dances propoſed, a young lady of the 
moſt engaging aſpect was preſented by Sir 
William (for ſo the gentleman who gave 
the entertainment was called) to Charlotte 
for a partner. They went down ſeveral 

| dances; to their mutual ſatisfaction, when 
: M 4 Charlotte, 
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Charlotte, underſtanding that her partner 
was a little indiſpoſed with the head-ache, 
propoſed that they ſhould deſiſt. This 
the young lady \ refuſed, till repeatedly 
aſſured it would be equally agreeable to 
ber companion, when ſhe conſented, and 
they ſat down. 

What delightful Aan Sven 
Miſs Shirley, for that was the name of Char- 
lotte's: partner, are thoſe two young la- 
dies! It is :mpoſſible to ĩmagine any thing 
more graceful than their movements; 1 
have not been able to Reer my eyes off 
them the whole evening.“ 

Whether you think RK ang * "RO 
or rang replied Charlotte, ** I will anſwer 
Y for ĩt they think themſelves ſo.” 

*© There is nothing,” returned Xa young 
lady, aſſuming in their deportment; 
they appent to be ee modeſt and 
unaffected. 8 | 
1  Pſha,” ſaid ee « it is 4 to 
put on an air of modeſty; but I have known 
; nen long, and could always, though that, 

cots „l e diſcover 
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diſcover gen deal of arrogance and ſelf-- 
conceit,” | 
„We ſhould endeavour to SES fa- 
vourably of every one,” ſaid Miſs Shir 12 ; 
perhaps you wrong them?“ 
No,“ replied Charlotte;“ I am  ſel- 
dom deceived in my opinion. They are 
twins; pray, do you think nem hand- 
ſome? 
Ves,“ replied Miſs Shirley, pe- | 
cially ſhe in =o white e ; her eye es 
are beautiful. . | 
Why, yes,” rejoined Charlotte,“ her 
eyes are certainly fine; but do you not 
think there is a little of the vixen in them? 
J have always obſerved, that where there 
is ſo much fine, the temper is turbulent.“ 
lt is illiberal,“ returned Miſs Shirley, 
* to form your opinion upon ſoch proof; 
how often do we find an amiable diſpoſi- 
tion concealed under the moſt irregular 
features, and the reverſe where the coun® 
tenance promiſes bse thing amiabfe?“ 


** Your argument,“ replied Charlotte, 
PIs M 5 3x (6 m ay 


t 3% ) 
*© may hold good in ſome caſes; but, de- 
pend upon it, Mary Danvers is a vixen.“ 
Lou are very ſevere,” ſaid Miſs Shir- 
ley ; “ but pray, do you not think the 
young lady, who ſtands next, very hand- 
ſome ?” 

Ves,“ ſaid Chatlarns; WE. if we give 
her credit for the white and red of her 
complexion.” 

What do you mean?“ ſaid Miſs Shir- 

ley. 
" pM 7" know,” replied Nc te there 
is ſuch a thing as rouge and white paint.” 
© I have heard ſo,” returned the young 
lady. 

„J have SF told,” ſaid Charlotte, 
„that Miſs Fairfax ſometimes pays a viſit 
to her mamma's paint boxes.“ 

And can you believe it a ſaid Miſs 
| Shirley. * How abſurd to ſuppoſe a girl 
ol thirteen or fourteen (I am ſure ſhe does 
not appear to be older) would paint, or 
that her parents would permit her.” 

Such things,? returned Charlotte, do 


| however happen: Why wo perhaps, you 
; think 
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think the e ringlets of her partner 
pure nature.” 
They appear to be ſo,” a MiſsSkir- 

ley. 

Ab, ſaich Charlotte, appearances 
are often deceitful.” 
-.< You are very fatirical,” ſaid Miſs 
Shirley; “ but here comes one in whom 
I think you muſt allow beauty of perſon 
and good ſenſe to unite. 

* Do you mean Lady Eliza Elwin?“ 

© Theſame,” ſaid Miſs Shirley; “ you 
muſt confeſs that ſhe is very amiable and 
accompliſhed, and as to bend of perſon 
few can, I think, exceed her.“ 
Why, Lady Eliza,“ returned. n 
lotte, is certainly affable; her conver- 
ſation too is what the world terms agree- 
able; though, in my opinion, not with- 
out a tincture of the female pedant, which 
you. mult allow is horrid ; but, as to her 
features, though regular, they want ani- 
mation. You'll laugh when Lſay, I never 
look on Lady Eliza without thinking of a 
| pretty wax doll, with cherry cheeks 'and 
; Ms6 glaſs 
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glaſs eyes Speaking of eyes; pray, do 
you really think Lady Eliza's ſo fine? For 
my own part, I am not fond of thoſe 
ſleepy downcaſt eyes; I always ſuſpect that 
ſomething more is concealed under them 
than people are aware of. Between you 
and IJ, I have heard it whiſpered, that 
Lady Eliza, with all that ſoftneſs, is not 
the beſt tempered; but ſome people take 
a malicious pleaſure in menen theis 
neighbours,” 

„Who,“ ſaid Miſs Shirley,“ may hope 
to eſcape; if Lady Eliza is cenfured lo 
uvunjuſtly! She laſt year paſſed ſome weeks 
in Radnotſhire; I had, therefore, frequent 

opportunities of meeting her, and, aſſure 


3 you, I found her a moſt amiable accom- 


pliſhed young lady; and as to her tem- 
per, I have been told by her moſt inti- 
mate friends, that few can | boaſt one more 
| equal. * Mut 
41 fee,” returned ena 15 n ſhe 
is a favourite of yours—we will, therefore, 


wine change the uber. Pray, did not yon 


mention 


. 
mention Radnorſhire? Do you reſide in 
that part of Wales?“ 


- Miſs Shirley replied, that ſhe did; 20 


added, it was ſcarcely a week lince ſhe left 

it. | 4 ; 0 

c Vou are then acquainted, / perhaps,” 

returned Charlotte, with Miſs Wilmot ?” 
„ Miſs Wilmot !” exclaimed the other, 

« I am 2 


O, you are intimate,” interrupted 
Charlotte; I am rejoieed! 1 ſhall be 


glad to aſł a few queſtions about her 
Pray, is it true that ſhe is fo very accom- 
pliſhed, and fo very handſome?“ 


u am an improper perſon,” replied 
Miſs Shirley, „to give you informaion. 


upon this point; for ——” + 
- «: Nay,” interrupted Charlotte, who 


loved the ſound of her own- voice better 


than that of any one's elſe, © fince you are 
acquainted, I could not have aſked one 
more proper. I ſee ſhe is not ſo great a 
favourite as Lady Eliza; but no matter, 


you have, I dare ſay, your reaſons; one 


cannot, you know, be wholly blind to 
; the 


= 


„ 
the faults of one's friends: in truth, we 
have all faults; ſome of one kind, and 
ſome of another, though none is, zolbe 
ſure, worſe than a covetous temper.” 

“Do you mean,” ſaid Mifs Shirley, 
* that Maria Wilmot is covetous ?” 

„ Somewhat that way inclined,” re- 
= Charlotte; but, as I e be- 
fore, we have all our faults.“ 

But, my dear Miſs,” ſaid Charlotte's. 
partner, with earneſtneſs, tell me, have 
you reaſon. for entertaining ſuch an opi- 
nion? Surely, no heart, that is not loſt to 
every noble ſentiment, can harbour ſo deſ- 
picable a vice as covetouſneſs,” 
Why, one would think ſo,” returned 
Charlotte; but it is I believe too true, 
that covetouſneſs is poor Maria 2 8. 
failing; what is your opinion??? | 
ngen thought: 3 it ſo,” , replied Miſs, 
Shirley; but tis poſſible l may be blinded. 
by partiality.“ 1 85 

Depend upon it,“ rented; ee, 
. © you are; I could give you twenty in- 
ſtances of her ſtingineſs: Would you be- 


lieve 


| F 
lieve it, ſne has never had a cap nor a 
mantua made in London ſince her father 


retired into Wales! Now, as to taſte, I 


have been told ſhe has a great deal; there- 
fore it can only proceed from her er 
diſpoſition.” _ 

* But ſhe is at 8 young,” return- 
ed Miſs Shirley, “and it is poſſible may 
not conduct theſe matters herſelf.” 


% O, I beg your pardon,” returned 


Charlotte, her father is ſo extravagant- 
ly fond of her, that he does not contradict 
her in any thing, and, I have been credibly 
informed, ſuffers her to draw on bim for 
any money. ſhe pleaſes.” | 

* If that be the caſe,” k Miſs 
Shirley, © it behoves her to be cautious of 
abuſing the confidence he is lo generous as 
to repole in her.” 


eee ale 


ſaid Charlotte: no; I am perſuaded ſhe | 


is mean. I will give you another inſtance 


of her covetous temper ;, I, ſeldom aſſert 


any thing but upon pretty clear proof: 
_ Laſt year, ſhe accompanied her aunt, whg 


you 


_ 
— — — —— - = —— 
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you know, poor old foul, is troubled with 
the gout, to Bath: Well, would you be. 
lieve it, I was credibly affured, by a 
friend of mine who was there at the time, 
that ſhe never, during the whole ſeafon, 
once put into a raffle nor touched a card !” 
have been told,” replied Miſs Shir- 
ley, © that cards, and alſo raffling, as being 
a ſpecies of gaming, were two things to 
which her mamma had a particular ob- 
jection.“ 
„gut her mother "wy been dend theſe 
three years,” replied the ungenerous Char- 
lotte, ** it is, therefore, very unlikely the 
would be ſo ſcrupulous on that account: 
No, no, depend upon it, the does not love 
to part with money. Pl tell you another 
| anecdote I heard, upon authority equal- 
ly as good, which proves her meanneſs 
beyond all diſpute. Would you believe, 
that, before a whole room-full of com- 
pany, fhe refufed to ſubſcribe to a con- 
cert, at which Mara ſung! I declare 1 
would not have let myſelf down ſo, had 
it bein the laſt five guineas F had in the 
world; 
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world, and what makes it worſe, it ſeems 
ſne pretends to be fond of muſic, and, 
they ſay, plays finely on the harp; not 
that I believe every thing of this fort that 
I hear, for all who pretend to give their 
opinion are not judges of good playing. 
In ſhort, you ſee ſhe is mats, covetous 
and mean.“ 
„ I hope,” ſaid Miſs Shirley,“ you do 
her injuſtice; but, if ſhe be really ſo, it 
would be kind to point out this as a part 
of her character, ſtanding in need of Nur en 
ment.“ | 
lt would be a glorious taſk,” ſaid 
Charlotte, *© to fet about reforming the 
world. Why now, Maria Wilmot and 1 
have from our intimacy been friends, and 
till within theſe laſt two years a 
ents; but 12 — 
Miſs Shirley looked aſtoniſhed—* Ts it 
poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © that you can be Miſs - 
Graves, the friend and correſpondent 18 
Maria Wilmot?“ Wi ee 
The very ame, returned Gherkertes 1 
« but as ſeem ſurprized.” “ a5 
| . 77 I 
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ks Fr, ſaid Miſs Shirley, ©: am pools 
Maria Wilmot, your old friend and cor- 


reſpondent. | My father has changed. his 


name; on account of an eſtate that has 
| been left him on that condition, which is 
the reaſon I am called Shirley. I was told 
you were upon a viſit in the country; [ 
had, therefore, till now, not the ſlighteſt 
idea that I was eee with my old 
Nee Fae 

Let the reader i imagine what. was ha 
i of Charlotte, who had been un- 
juſtly ſtigmatizing her friend with fo. deſs 
picable a vice! She ſeemed! rooted to the 
place where ſhe ſtood, incapable. of arti» 
ceuiating a word either to vincent or ex- 

cuſe her conduct. | 

. 5 Miſs Shirley pitied and withed to re» 
lieve her embarraſſment; but at this mo- 


moment Sir William, accompanied by her 


father and Mr. Graves, who had juſt en- 
tered, came up to them. They ſoon un- 
derſtood that an explanation had taken 
place between the young ladies, and told 
| them, that having a mind to heighten the 
1 pleaſure 
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pleaſure of their meeting, after ſo long an 
abſence, by the ſurpriſe, they had pur- 
poſely introduced them to each other as 
ſtrangers, and did not intend that the 
ecclairciſſement ſhould have taken place, 
till they were all aſſembled at ſupper: 
© but,” continued Mr. Graves, in a jocular 
ſtrain, ** I find there is no poſſibility of 
keeping a ſecret where girls are concern- 
ed: you were determined to ow: before- 
hand with us.” 1. F 5 

e Charlotte was too much 4 to 
reliſh the jeſt: her cheerfulneſs was fled 
for the remainder of the evening, during 
which her behaviour appeared aukward 


Won et. 8 A „ | ES, IR 
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to Miſs Shirley for the improper licence 
ſhe had given her tongue; but what could 


ſhe ſay? what excuſe could ſhe frame for 


an attack on her character, ſo unjuſt and 
unprovoked-? She attempted more than 


once to enter upon the ſubject; but her 


voice faltered—ſhe knew not where to be- 
gin, and at length, having for ſome hours 
laboured under the moſt uneaſy ſenſations; 

1 8 the 


* 
* 


- 
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ſhe returned home full of ſhame and vexa- 
tion. When retired to her chamber, the 
had leiſure to reflect coolly on the occur- 
rences of the evening, and could not but 
admire the conduct of Maria, who, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of it, had generouſſy 
endeavoured, by every kind and polite at- 
tention, to diſſi pate her chagrin, and con- 
vince her ſhe harboured no reſentment on 
account of the paſt. Maria, ſaid Char- 
lotte, ** is certainly very generous ; how 
unfortunate that I ſhould not know her 
If I had, this would not have happened; 
I ſhall in future be very cautious to whom 
I expreſs my ſentiments. Let me reflect. 
What was it 1 did ſay 0, chat ſhe was 
covetous— Well, there is no great crime 
in that; becauſe it is very likely to be 
true: but then, as ſhe was my old friend, 


I ſhould not have pointed out her faults to 


another, and eſpecially to one who ap- 
peared to be a ſtranger to me. I am per- 
ſuaded the is ſtingy; but let her be what 
ſhe will, ſhe has certainly behaved to me 
this evening like an angel: how ſhe might 

f have 


E 
have mortified and expoſed me to every 
body | I am ſure, had I been in her place, 
and ſhe in mine, I ſhould have taken all 
the revenge I could. I wiſh I had made 
ſome apology—T have a great inclination 
to go to morrow morning, and tell her I 
am ſorry for what I ſaid. I never did 


make conceſſions to any one before: but 


ſomehow I am unecaſy; I don't know what 
poſſeſſes me: J am half-inclined to love 
her- I wiſh I had not heard fo much about 
her beauty and accompliſhments: it is a 
ſad thing to be envious !” 
.  ** Fortunately for Charlotte, ae 
{elle bad for ſome time left the family, 
and was gone to reſide with a relation in 
France: thoſe good impreſſions, there- 
fore; which Charlotte had in her infancy 


imbibed, from the precepts and example 
of an amiable mother, and which, though 
ſtifled by flattery and ill advice, were not 


eradicated, had time to operate. She role 

early in the morning, 5 prompt by a 

natural impetuoſity, lich hurried on every 
| impulſe 


1 

impulſe of her mind, whether it was to 
good or bad, ſhe ſet off, attended only by 
her maid, to Mr. Shirley's. 
Maria happening this morning to 
riſe latter than uſual, on account of a flight 
indiſpoſition, had not left her chamber: 
Charlotte, therefore, on her arrival, was 
ſhewn into her friends dreſſing. room, 
when ſhe waited half an hour. 

* Though not very ſtudious, the ſub- 
ject of her preſent viſit afforded ſuch diſa- 
greeable reflections, that for once, in her 
life, ſhe caſt her eyes around, in purſuit of 
a book : not finding one to her purpoſe, 


| ſme ſo far infringed the rules of good-breed- 


ing, as to open a drawer, the key of which 


was turned, and in it found a ladies me- 


morandum book: nothing could have 
ſuited her taſte better; ſhe unclaſped it, 
with an intent to peruſe the ſongs and 
enigma's, but in turning over the leaves 
for this purpoſe, ſome memorandums in 
the hand-writing of Maria caught her 
To and Iam rr to ſay, ſhe was ſo in- 

delicate 
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for John Gilies's two 


children, 
For Mary Duff's boy 
and girl, - 


For Ralph Ficld's 
youngeſt girl, = 

Books, ſhirts, ſhifts, 
and ſhoes for the 
above children, . 

Dame Ruſſel, againſt 


her lying in, 
My mite toward pro- 


moting the Sunday 
ſchools, - 
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delicate to peruſe, among many other of 
the ſame kind, the following 
8 Paid the ſchool miſteoſs, half a-year, 
© 


1 
KReſolved to new trim my white 
luteſtring, inſtead of buying a new dreſs 
for the aſſembly. 


« * Note—The money ſaved to go to- 


ward replacing poor John Mils“ 3 


cow, dead laſt week.” 


Thoug 


| of complacency and kindneſs, and thank- 
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| Though Charlotte had ſuffered envy 


and many other vices to predominate in 


ker character, ſhe could not withhold the 


approbation due to the benevolence that 


one through theſe, ſimple, memoran- 
dums : ſhe bluſhed at the thought of her 
own injuſtice, which had aſcribed to ava- 


rice an æconomy, which evidently ap- 


peared to proceed from the moſt generous 


of motives : Vanity had hitherto been a 


leading feature in her character, but when, 
an every inſtance, ſhe compared her own 
conduct with that of her friend, ſhe could 


not but feel her inferiority. Abſorbed in 


thought, ſometimes looking on the me- 
morandums, and ſometimes reflecting 
on the ſtriking contraſt they formed to her 


own, ſhe continued with the book in her 


band, till the entrance of Miſs Shirley 


15 recalled her to a ſenſe of the. impropriety 
of her ſituation, and revived. i in her mind 


all the circumſtances for which ſhe came 
to apologize. 
Maria receiv ed her with a look full 


ed 
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ed her for ſo early a mark of ber atten- 
tion. 


„Charlotte was again e 
again at a loſs when to begin: at length, 


* ah, my dear Miſs Shirley,” ſaid ſhe, 
« if you wiſh to reconcile me to myſelf, be 


leſs kind, and leſs generous, for how, 


otherwiſe, can I forgive myſelf the injury 


I did you laſt night?“ 


* Think no more of it,” my dear, 
ſaid Maria, my own conduct, in the in- 


ſtance to which you allude, was by no 


means free from blame, I certainly po- 


ſeſſed myſelf of your ſentiments, by 


means that were very unjuſlifiable : I 
ſhould not have ſuffered you to remain in 


an error I could ſo eafily have rectiſied: 


but I own, the defire of knowing upon 
what grounds you accuſed me of a vice 
my ſoul deteſted, induced me to taxe an 
advantage which I am ſenfible was un- 
generous ; let us, therefore, fince we are 
perhaps neither of us free from blame, 


mutually forgive each other,” 
N e bee 


66 


Jou are very generous,” ſaid — 


= but my conduct was unpardon- 


| able.“ 1 5 
Think no more of it,” ſaid Maria, 
ec perhaps you thought you had reaſon 


for what you ſaid ;; but time will, I re, 


juſtify me in your opinion.? 
155 O, my dear Miſs Shirley, my dear 


a Maria,” ſaid Charlotte, this (pointing 
to the memorandum book) proves you 


to be every thing that is great and amiable : 
yet, even your juſtification covers me 
with ſhame, how mean muſt I appear in 


thus indelicately - ſatisfy ing my er 


5 fry | 1 


5 A modeſt bluſh ee this 1 


1 featutes of Maria, when ſhe under- 


ſtood, that memorandums, which, were de · 
ſigned for her owu peruſal, had been expo - 


ed to the view of another. Both, though 


| from different motives, appeared con- 


fuſed—and 5, filence of ſome moments en- 
| ſued: it was at length broken by Maria: 
« Your curiofity, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, 


taking Charlotte by the hand, © is its 


own 


we 1» , 
A 


. 
4 RD 1 a 
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own puniſhment, fince my pocket - book 


contained ſo little to gratify it With re- 
ſpect to myſelf, I am ſorry the peruſal of 


a few infignificant memorandums ſhould. 


expoſe to me to encomiums of which I 


* 


am ſo wholly undeſerving.” g 


« 1 ſincerely,” faid Charlotte, ** 8 


your pardon for my indelicacy; but 1 
cannot, in this inſtance, repent it. The 
peruſal of your memorandums, my dear, 


has taught me a leſſon, which, I hope, will, 


be of ſervice to me throughout my whole 


life. O, Maria, what money have I not la- 


'Viſhed in dreſs, trinkets, cards, and I. 
know not how many frivolous things of 
| . the ſame kind, yet, at this moment, can- 
not call to mind one fingle action ee 
1 affording me a pleafing reflection!“ 
Perhaps, ſaid the gentle Maria, 
# you examine your actions with too 
great ſeverity ; my poor mamma uſed | 
often to obſerve, that we all owe ſome- 


thing to the world, and to the character 
we ſupport in it: The large ſums, ſhe 


would ſay, daily expended on the table, 
wardrobe, 


— — 


' 
| 
1 
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_ wardrobe, and numerous retinue of a perſon 
of faſhon, would, it muſt be owned, more 
than decently ſupport many worthy indi- 
gent families, yet theſe, in the preſent ſtate 
of the world, are conſidered as the neceſ- 
ſary appendagesof a high ſtation, nor are 
they, when proportioned to the fortune of 
the individual, at all hurtful to fociety ; 
they are, on the contrary, beneficial, as they 
furniſhthe means of ſubſiſtance to the ſubor- 
dinate ranks of mankind.“ | 
„ How kind !” ſaid Charlotte, to re- 
colle& this obſervation of your mamma, 
to apologize for my extravagance !” | 
„ Yet you, my dear Maria, are 

conſtantly, I ſee, depriving yourſelf of 

_ pleaſures that you may diſtribute n, 
to others.“ | 

Fou are miſtaken,” ſaid Maria, 6c 4 
eee give up a leſſer pleaſure to en- 
joy a greater, that is all. 
Do you then,“ ſaid Charlotte, re for 

no value on dreſs, and a thouſand other 
enjoyments, the money you appropriate 
to others, would purchaſe? 


to 
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Such low and frivolous enjoyments,” 
| ſaid Maria,“ acquire all their value from 
our ignorance of higher; when once we 
have taſted the pleaſures that ſpring from 
acts of kindneſs and benevolence, be 
aſſured, my dear Charlotte, all other 
muſt fall! in the compariſon.” 

How few girls of our age,” fail 
Charlotte, are there who think like you! 
yet how amiable do you appear ! till com- 
pared with yours, I never faw the de- 
formity of my own conduct; I thought, 
if indeed I thought at all, that it was ir- 
reproachable ; but you have undeceived 
me.” % : #105 643 

* You aſcribe to me, my dear,” faid _ 
Maria, much more merit than I de- 11 
ſerve; with reſpect to you and I, all that my 
can be ſaid,” is, that we differ in our ideas . 14 
of pleaſure; you have, perhaps, been mJ 
told, that it is to be found in company 1 

and public amuſements, and I was early 4 
taught to ſeek it in retirement, books, the 
| ee: 
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ſociety of ſelect friends, and eſpecially in 
contributing to the happineſs of others.“ 
I too,“ ſaid Charlotte, © will from 
this moment ceaſe to look for it elſe- 
where; you, my dear Maria, ſhall 
be the model by which I will endeavour 
to form my future conduct.“ 
Vou have choſen. one very imper- | 
fedt,” ſaid the modeſt Maria. 
„ Ah!” ſaid Charlotte, What would 
I not attempt to regain your eſteem and 
affection; I once poſſeſſed it, but the ill 
return I have long fince made to your 
kindneſs, and above all the recollection 
of my conduct laſt night, muſt, in ſight 
of your generality cauſe you. ever. to de- 
ſpiſe me.. . 
Do not,“ replied KEE 6 wrong 5 
me or yourſelf by ſuch a ſuppoſition: 1 
ſhould, I own, be guilty of great inſince- 
rity, were I to pretend, that my ſenti- 
- ments in this reſpe&, were the ſame laſt 
night, as they are at preſent : N o, my 
friend 3 though willing to frame excuſes 
for a failing into which I was ſenſible, 
1 migh 
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1 might myſelf have fallen, had it not 
been for the admonitions of a watchful 
mother, and, after her death, to thoſe of 
a father, who has made it the ſtudy of 
his life to form my heart and cultivate 
my underſtanding, yet, my dear Charlotte, 
pardon my freedom, when I found with what 
pleaſure you pointed out blemiſhes in, 
and heard you indiſcriminately aſperſe 


the moſt faultleſs characters, I own I felt 


an indignation and diſguſt, of which 1 


thought myſelf incapable ; but your can- 
dour, in thus frankly acknowledging'your 


errors, muſt ſurely efface the remembrance. 
of them, and entitle you to the eſteem 10 
generous minds.“ 


Lou, my dear Maria,“ mid Charlotte; 


„ who are generoſity itſelf, may forgive 


me, but how can I eyer be reconciled to 
myſelf! poor Miſs Fairfax, whoſe: only 


fault, in my eyes, was that of being too 
lovely, what pains have I not taker to de- 
preciate your beauty, by attributing to art 


what was purely the work of nature ! ! How . 


often have the elegant, the daten 
| Danvers' 


1 

Danvers' been the ſport of my unbridled 
tongue! The charming Lady Eliza Elwin 
too! whom envy itſelf muſt ſurely ad- 
mire, the could not eſcape the ſlander 1 
indiſcriminately cat upon all! and you, 
my trueſt my beſt friend, how readily 
did I aſcribe to covetouſneſs an c Oe 
which aroſe from the moſt worthy of 

motives ?”.. 

10 not,” fad. Maria, ſeeing Char- 
lotte overwhelmed by the bitternefs of 
theſe refleRions, ** diſtreſs yourſelf by re- 
yerting with a ſeverity too great on your 
paſt errors; it is enough then you are 
ſenſible of them, and mean to make at- 
tonement by your future conduct; remem- 
ber them now only as they may be neceſ- 
ſary to fecure you from a relapſe, and to 
teach you, while you perſevere yourſelf in 


the path of rectitude, to view with an 


eye of pity and compaſſion the failings of 
others. Detraction is certainly a deteſt- 
able vice; my father has often obſerved to 
me, that it comprehends many vices, par- 
ticularly thoſe of envy and injuſtice; I 

| never 
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never knew a perſon,” ſays he, fond of 
detraction, that was not envious, nor did 
Jever find ſneh a one, in the leaſt ſcrupu- 
lous, whether he indulged this vice at the 
expence of innocence or guilt.“ 
GSurely,“ ſaid Charlotte, 1 all 
never more be guilty of it! *Tis indeed odi- 
ous! but J have ſo long indulged it, that, 
I fear, I ſhall find it difficult to overcome. 
You, my dear A. muſt be my con- 
ſtant monitor.” | 
«© Alas!” ſaid Maria, I am myſelf 
much in need of a monitor, but we will 
mutually aſſiſt each other.“ | 
, This intereſting converſation was here 
broken off by the entrance of Mr. Shirley, 
but Charlotte took the earlieſt opportuni- 
ty of renewing it : from this moment, ſhe 
ſtudiouſly ſought to cultivate the friend- 


ſhip of Maria, by whole friendly admo- -* 


nitions ſhe learnt, in time, to view the 
perfections of others, without envy, to en- 
joy the world, without being enſlaved by 
its pleaſures, and to enſure her own hap- 
pineſs. by promoting that of others. 

„ ͤ ͤ 3 - 


* 
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Clara, who, in the character of Char- 
lotte, ſaw her own ſtrongly depictured, 
doubted not, but that her aunt had ſelect- 
ed the ſtory ſhe had juſt finiſhed to re- 


prove and admoniſh her: ſhe was, there- 
fote, ſilent, not knowing What to ſay; till 
her brother obſerved, what an odious cha- 


racter Charlotte's was, and applied to her 
for her opinion: ſhe then broke ſilence, 


and replied, I am aſhamed to expreſs 
my hatred of a vice from which J my- 
ſelf am not free.” Then looking fignifi- 
cantly at her aunt, © Ah, madam,” the 


added, I fear 1 have loſt your good 
| opinion—1 was indeed very illiberal—I 
vas too much like Charlotte in the ſtory 
he only fault I could find in Miſs 


Reeves work was, chat! it had too much 
merit.” 


My dear child, „ faid Mrs. Mills, 


bow Ilove this charming frankneſs ! it is 


_ the preſage of every thing great and good: 


yes, my dear, I ſaw you were not unin- 
fluenced by envy in your obſervations, 
| and 


14 8 2 
and ſelected for the entertainment of the 
- afternoon a ſtory, which TI thought 
might ſerve. to ſet ſo vile a paſſion in its 
true odious colours.” 18 91 
„ 1 fee,” faid Clara, “that envy is in- 
deed a dreadful vice: I hope I am not ſo 
envious as Charlotte; but I own ] do not 
like to hear other people praiſed.” “. 
That, my dear child,” faid Mrs. Mills, 
<be aſſured, is a certain fign that you are 
not without envy; be particularly cau- 
tious, therefore, of ſuffering it to take root 
in your heart; the firſt impreſſions may 
be eafily eaſily effaced, but envy, arrived 
at a certain height, is difficult to eradi- | 
cate; a proper regimen may check the ap- | 
-proach of a diſeaſe which, if fuffered 
to gather ſtrength, will baffle the ſtill of 
the ableſt phyfician. The moſt effectual | | 
barrier we can oppoſe to envy is a gene- | 
rous intereſt in tlie welfare of others; a 
cuſtom yourſelf, my children, to liſten 
to the praiſes of your friends and acquaint- 
ances, point out their ſeveral merits and 
| N66 perfections, 


— — —— 
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c : and whenever I am angry at hearing ano- 
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perfections, and, if you feel a tendency to 
envy, check it by reflecting that it ſprings 
from the moſt mean and baſe of all prin- 


5 rene ſelf-love.“ 


* I will endeavour, madam,” aid 8 
4 to follow your councils; for ＋. am ſen- 


ble that ENVY is an odious vice.“ 


19 Ido not,“ ſaid William, who, during 
this time, had liſtened with the utmoſt at- 


tention to the converſation of his aunt and 
fiſter, recollect that I was ever difpleaſed 


withany of my ſchool-fellows for excelling 
me: I always withed to get up to them, 


and, if 1 could, before them. I hope, 


aunt, there is no harm in that.“ 


No, my dear boy; what you expe- 
rienced was emulation, a very noble paſ- 


fion, which prompts us to afpire at ex- 


cellence : Emulation, it is ſomewhere ob- 
. ſerved, firives to excet by raiſing itſelf 
not by deprefling others.“ 264 


I ſhall be very careful, aunt, how- 
ever,” ſaid William, © leſt I ſhould be 
envious ; | ſhall remember what you ſay, 


ther 
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ther praiſed, think it is high time to be 
upon my guard.“ 

% Dear William,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, © he 
aſſured you will find an advantage in this; 
could young people know the pain and 
miſery they would ſpare themſelves, by 
thus early checking the approach of envy 
and ſuch baſe paſſions, no perſuaſions would 

be neceſſary to lead them to adopt ſo ſa- 
lutary a courſe,” | 
The converſation now took a new turn, 
and different topies occupied the time till 
tea; after which, Mrs. Mills cauſed a large 
pair of globes to be brought, and en- 
tertained her young friends with a variety 
of curious particulars, concerning the earth 
on which we live: ſhe deſcribed to them 
the cuſtoms and manners of its various 
inhabitants, and how, in the ſpace of twelve 
months, it performs its revolution round 
the ſun, caufing the variation of the ſea- 
ſons, and; by conſtantly turning on its axis, 
the change of day and night: ſhe then 
ſhewed them, on the celeſtial globe, the 
Ar planets, which, in ſtated periods, alſo 


x 
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make their revolution round the ſun ; and 
pointed out to them the fixed ars, which 
ſhe told them were ſuns, ſuppoſed to en- 
lighten other worlds, in the ſame manner 
as the ſun we daily ſee enlightens ours. 
No entertainment had ever been more 
agreeable to the young folk than this, 
eſpecially to Clara, to whom it was quite 
new ; the many intereſting truths, of which 
Mrs. Mills convinced her, the ſciences of 
geography and aſtronomy were capable of 
informing her, created in her mind a ſtrong 
defire to ſtudy them; and ſhe went to bed, 
fully reſolved, when ſhe returned home, to 
| requeſt her father to bes her WIG! a maſ- 
ter. | * an | , 

Clara and William were ektreniely pleaf- 

ed the next morning to ſee that the ſky 

was clear, and the wet dried from the 
ground; all nature ſeemed revived, and 
-nothing was now thought on but the ex- 
pedition, which the rain had the day be- 
fore prevented. 

The coach was ein 0 and 


yon conveyed them to the ſeat of the gen- 
223g tleman 
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tleman to whom the aviary belonged x 
Here they were for ſome time highly en- 
tertained with the view of a very fine col- 
jection of birds, the greater part of them 
from foreign countries. The beauty and 
variety of the plumage delighted the young 
folk, eſpecially'Charlotte, who being aſked 
on her way home (for Mrs. Mills, at the 
'requeſt of her young friends, had con- 


ſented to return on foot) to purchaſe a a 


linnet or a black bird, obſerved to her aunt, 
that the boy had choſen a very unlucky mo- 
ment to offer his birds; for, ſaid ſhe, after 
the beautiful creatures we have juſt ſeen, 
one cannot condeſcend ſo much as to look 
at a blackbird or linnet. 


* I am ſorry,” ſaid her aunt, to hear 


you pay ſo ill a compiimany to the n. 
ſters of your own woods.“ 

*© Nay, aunt,” faid Clara, * you cannot 
think blackbirds and linnets, and ſuch 
common birds, worthy to be compared 
with the beautiful ce birds we have 
ſeen in the aviary.” 

„Their plumage may be inferior to 


many, 
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many,” replied Mrs. Mills, “ but what 
they want in feather, is amply compen- 
ſated by the melody of their notes; for 
my part, I do not envy the inhabitants of 
the Eaſt, the glittering plumage of the pea- 
cock, bird of paradiſe, nor many more, 
while my ear is delighted by the charming 
melody of my native woods,” 
* To be ſure,” ſaid Clara, our birds 
| fing delightfully; but you muſt allow, 
there is more to be admired where a beau- 
tiful plumage and a fine ſong is united.“ 
* That, my dear,” replied her aunt, 
* ſeldom happens: thoſe birds which 
have the moſt beautiful plumage are ge- 
- nerally found to be defective in ſong; while 
| others whoſe colours are leſs ſplendid raviſh 
us with the moſt delightful melody—You 
| ſee how equally Providence diſtributes its 
gifts.” 
e ] ſhould like + ſaid Wil- 
liam, to make a collection of foreign 
birds, to obſerve the curious thing re- 
lated of them. Do you know, madam, I 
yeſterday read, in a book that lay on your 
ne” | 
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dreſſing· table, of a bird that has a pouch 
under its bill and throat, large enough to 
contain ten or fifteen quarts of water! I 
have forgotten the name of it.” 
© It is the pelican,” ſaid Mrs. Mus, 
a native of Africa and America; the 
pouch you mention is a reſervoir for its 
proviſion, which it afterwards caſts up 
and devours at leiſure. This peculiarity 
gave riſe to the fabulous ſtory, that the 
pelican fed its young with its own blood.” 
Well,“ faid William, patural hiſ- 
tory is a charming ſtudy ! I ſhould like 
extremely to have a collection of foreign 
birds ; what a number of curious things 
one. fhould have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving !“ 

Nou undoubtedly would,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mills; “ but as many foreign birds will 
not exiſt in our climate, and others muſt 
be purchaſed at a large expence, I would 
remind you, that your own country will 
afford you no inconfiderable field for prac- 
tical knowledge: I have given you more 
than one example of this,” 


cc 


gt if 
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, Yes, Madam,” ſaid Clara, * what 
you related of the bees was indeed very 
curious, and the microſcope diſcovered 
many wonders,” 
© «Very true,” ſaid William; “ but birds 

are not like inſects, we can ſee them with- 
out a microſcope ; and as to thruſhes and 
lingets, and ſuch birds, they are ſo com- 
mon, it is impoſſible not to know every 
particular about them.” 
„ WVMou have then 1 ſuppcle, William,” 

ſaid Mrs. Mills, “ fince theſe common 
birds are ſo familiar to you, obſerved the 
conſtruction of their neſts : Tell me, do 
you think you could form any thing ſo 
admirably fitted to the purpoſe for which 
they are deſigned?? 
* The neſts,” ſaid William —* The 

neſts Why really I don't know To be 
ſure, I have taken many, but I never paid 
much attention to any thing but the birds 
that were in them I know they are made 
of graſs or moths. or e Winathing of that 
- Jor&.” 
« Thus 
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s Thus it is,” ſaid his aunt, “ that we 
daily paſs over a thouſand objects, which, if 
Jeſs familiar, would excite our higheſt ad- 
miration! But, my dear William, had I 
known that you had ever committed ſo 
cruel a theft, 1 ſhould not have ſuſpected 
that you had ever conſidered attentively 
the conſtruction of a bird's neſt, and con- 
ſequently the labour it muſt: have colt the 
little warbler you deprived of it.” 
William hung his head, and was ſilent 
—and Clara took un opportunity of 
enquiring whether all the birds of our 
woods built their neſts in the ſame manner? 

% All of the ſame ſpecies,” Mrs. Mills 
replied,“ build invariably alike, but they 
vary according to their different kind: 
The wren, for example, builds her neſt in 
the form of a ſugar loaf, leaving a hole 
about the middle for a paſſage in and out, 
through which ſhe not only ſupplies her = 
young with food, but conveys out all their 
dung, which would otherwiſe ſoil the neſt. 
— The titmouſe curiouſly interweaves its -18 
neſt with moſs, hair, and reeds—The black- 18 

8 bird, 
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bird, lapwing, and many others, rough 
caſt the inſide of the neſt, with a lay of 
mortar, and by the help of a little flue or 
moſs, with which they temper it while 
ſoft, form a complete wall within. — Many 
birds connect the different parts of their 
neſt with a thread, which they weave from 
hemp or. hair, but more commonly from 
the webs of ſpiders. When the ſwallow 
has occafion to build her neſt, ſhe wets her 
breaſt upon the ſurface of the water, and 
| ſhedding the moiſture over the duſt, works 
it up with her bill, and thus forms a plaſter 
or cement, of which the conſtructs a com- 
modious habitation for her young family. 
The martin does the ſame, but, coyers her 
neſt at the top, leaving a * at the 1285 

for a paſſage in and out.“ 
There is indeed, ok aid William, 
«© great ingenuity in all this—it muſt coſt 
the lictle creatures great trouble and fa- 
tigue—I never thought about it before, 
but it is certainly cruel to deprive them 
of their little ones, after they have taken 
| | ſuck 


* 
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ſuch pains to prepare for their recep- 

tion.” | 
% You would ſay fo, William,” ſaid 
Mrs. Mills, “if you knew all the cares 
they undergo ; as foon as the eggs, which 
are to produce the young birds, are laid, 
the male and female brood over them by 
turns, with the moſt painful perſeverance, 
and when the young family make their ap- 
pearance, encounter every danger and fa- 
tigue to provide for their ſubſiſtence ; a 4 | 
they are conſtantly in purſuit of provifions, | 


firſt one and then the other, and ſome- | | 
times both together, and diftribute the N 
food they bring home with the greateſt | 
equality.” | | 
* I thought,” ſaid Clara, ** that all the 
care of hatching and rearing the YET | 
brood fell to the female.” | | 
te It ptincipally does,” ſaid Mrs. Mins, F. 
« but the male has his part alſo : he alle- fe | 
viates the fatigue of his faithful mate b ß l 
2 thouſand tender aſſiduities: while ſhe is 
confined to the eggs, he brings her food, 
ee takes his turn in brooding 
them, 


% 
e 1 
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them, and, when the young birds appear, 
ſhares equally with her the fatigue of pro- 


viding them food: I had a male Canary 


bird, which performed the office of a very 
; wy father to ſome young linnets.“ 


To ſome young linnets madam ! ex · 


We the young folk. _ 
“ Yes,” ſaid Mrs, Mills, &« Ji tell you 
bey it happened. I had once a neſt of 


- linnets brought me by a gardener, who, 


being lately come into my ſervice, was not 


acquainted that the feathered tribe are per- 
mitted to build unmoleſted in my grounds. 
As the miſchief could not be remedied, I 1 
admoniſhed him as to the future, and took 


the young neſtlings under my protection. 


Ihe neſt had not been long in my dreſſing-· 


room, before I obſerved. that the chirping 
the little creatures made, either for food 


or the warmth of the mother, was anſwer- 
ed by a fine Canary bird, which hung in 


the room, with that ſort of ſoft twittering 
birds uſually make to their young. This 


inſpired ne with the. thought of trying 


" of 


whether, ge would rear the young linnets: 


13 1 ö d- 
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I accordingly put the neſt into the cage, 


and found the experiment ſucceed ; my 
little Phily, for ſo I called my Canary bird, 
 inftantly left his perch, and brooded over 
the young linnets, as the mother would 


have done. I then put ſome proper food 


into the cage, and had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing him drop firſt a morſel into the 
mouth of one, then another, till he had 
ſatisfied the whole family, which he ac- 
tually, in this manner, ſupported till they 


were capable of providing for themſelves.“ 


| * How I ſhould have loved the pretty 
cieature !”” ſaid Clara; I have two fine 
Canary: birds at home, I ſhould like ex- 
tremely to get a neſt of young birds, and 
try if they would do the ſame.” . 
Be cautious,” ſaid Mrs. Mills, 6 af 
wing the experiment, leſt the young birds 


ſuffer. Tis true, it has once ſucceeded, 8 
but that is no reaſon it ſhould always; 


though you have ſeena cat fofter a chicken, 


ſach another inſtance may not occur in 


the courſe of your life.“ 


* — * 
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e pray, madam,” ſaid William, © would 


Canary birds do you ink live in our 
woods?“ a 

By no means,” rejoined Mrs. Mills, 
% our climate is by far too cold, great 


| attention and care is — in the breed - 


of them even in bouſes.“ 
- 46 But in the Canary Iſles,” ſaid Wil- 


nam, I ſuppoſe they are as common as 


blackbirds and thruſhes are with us?“ 
Probably they are,” ſaid Mrs. Mills; 
& but their colour there is a duſky grey, 


and they are ſo different from thoſe ſeen 


in England, that many people have doubt- 
ed whether they are of the ſame ſpecies, 
The Canary birds we ſee here are import- 


ed from Germany, where they are bred. in 
| great numbers, and fold to different parts 
of Europe.” 


« have heard my poor mamma ſay,” 
ſaid Clara, that the once ſaw a Canary 


bird perform a number of curious tricks, 
Ait fired a little cannon, fell down as if 


it were ſhot, and hows was more wonder- 
9 — | ful, 
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ful, ſhewed the aden of every perſon” S 
gown in the room.“ 

I ſaw the ſame exhibition, but, I aſſure 


you, with more pain than pleaſure. 
Dear Madam,” ſaid Clara, you 


ſurprize me very much ! I think it muſt 


have been a very entertaining ſight.” 


* It was beyond all doubt a miracle, I 
rejoined Mrs. Mills,“ but ſuch a one as 


the thinking wind could not contemplate 
with pleaſure ; form to your idea the ſuf- 


ferings of the little creature before it could 


be brought to perform feats fo infinitely 
above its nature: The man who ſhewed 
it owned that he had killed thirty by 


the ſeverity of the diſcipline, before he 


could bring one to the perfection we ſaw.” 
Indeed!“ ſaid Clara, I never heard 
that.” 

“Sights of this kind,” 4 | ſaid Mrs. 
Mills, never afford me pleaſure ; an ani- 
mal acting in conformity to its natural 
inſtinẽt is, in my opinion, an object far 


more capable of exciting agreeable ſen- 
ſations, than when tortured by the caprice 


O e 
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and ingenuity of man, N the limits 
preſcribed to it by infinite wiſdom. At 
this moment they arrived at a neat t white 
| houſe: 
8 bave more than once," ſaid Mrs. 
Mills,“ promiſed that you ſhould fee our 
| ſchool of induſtry; I will now gratify 
your curioſity :” ſaying this, they entered, 
and were conducted by Mrs. Brown, 
whoſe flory their aunt. had related to 
them, into the ſchool. room, where they 
ſaw a number of little folk aſſembled, 
ſome ſpinning, others ſewing, others 
knitting, and others reading; among the 

reſt they obſerved Peggy Bartlet, ſeated 
at the top of the firſt form, a diſtinction 
Which marked the ſuperior merit of thoſe 
who obtained it. 
Mrs. Mills, with her uſual affabili- 
ty, enquired into the different merits of 
the young folk, and was extremely pleal- 
ed, when Mrs. Brown replied, they were 
in general very good children: Obſerving 

one of them, however, ſet apart from the 
3 e Tre: e, 
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reſt, ſhe enquired into the cauſe, fearing 
perhaps that all was not 0 well as It Hould | 

be. * | g 

The little girl, who was the ſubject of | 
the enquiry, hung her head ; her cheeks 
were immediately covered with bluſhes, 
and Mrs. Brown replied, *© that Polly 
Bennet was doing penance for a fault. ſhe 
had committed three weeks 'ago, added, 
that ſhe had reaſon to 9 5 * ny 
: repenited, oped; 5 
The little girl upon ie burſt into 
tears, and aſſured her miſtreſs and Mrs, 
Mills, the would never more be ſo wicked 
as to tell a lie. | 

POL AM ſorry,” faid the lady, © to 
hear that you have ever been guilty of ſo 
great a crime; but as your preſent tears, 
and what your miſtreſs tells me, leads me 
to hope you are fully ſenſible of it, I 
ſhall not mortify you by any refleQtions.” 
Clara and William, who were affected 
by the poor girl's tears, interceeded for her 
very warmly, and requeſted Mrs. Brown, 
to METS: her puniſhment, which theß 

n 9 under ſtooq, 


e 
underſtood was to ſet apart from the reſt 
three weeks longer. 

-« My good young lady and gentle- 
man, ſaid Mrs. Brown, “ I am ſorry to 
refuſe any reqpeſt you can make, but I 
em ſure, when you reflect on the great- 
neſs of the fault, and are told, that Polly 
Bennet had got a habit. of lying, you 
will think her Puniſhment, i in POWs 
very. light.” 

4 The little girl ſaid, ſhe was ſenſible, 
ſhe deſerved to be puniſhed, and that ſhe 
mould not mind what ſhe ſuffered, if ſhe 
could but once gain the good opinion of 
- her miſtreſs and ſchool fellows ; the latter 

of whom, ſhe ſaid, ſhunned. Jan as much 
| out of.ſchool as they did in.” | 
„ Mrs. Mills ſaid, ſhe did not doubt, 
| but by perſevering i in her good behaviour, 

| 2 would; but obſerved, that if ſhe had 


ee 


5 3 at that ſhe was Nat by 5 * api 


panions: the then took an opportunity of 
obſerving. to the children, that, though 
de highly commended the abborrence in 

| Which 
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which they held Polly's fault; yet he 
wiſhed to remind them that it was not 
generous to inſult ther companion iu 
her diſtreſs, nor to add to the mortifi- 
- cations ſhe already ſuffered by any ſlight 
or unkindneſs or their part, eſpecially as 
her repentance and reſolution to amend 
ippetted to be fincere.” 

Mrs. Mills and ber young friends then 


. wiſhed Mrs. Brown a good day, and pur- - 


filed their way toward home. Notwith- 


ftanding what had been faid, Clara and 


ker brother could not forbear thinking 
that Mrs. Brown had acted with great ſe- 
verity toward the little girl; for, faid 
Williatn, „I did not underſtand that the 
lie ſhe told was meant to injure any one.” 


« Prehaps not,” replied Mts. Mills, © but 


a lie is criminal, be the occafion what it 
may. There is a noble ſimplicity in truth, 


for the abſence of which, the moſt bri- | 


tiant accompliſhments cannot compen- 
fate ;- - while, on the other hand, it adds 
luſtre to the brighteſt OY, and ennobles 
che mort obſcure origin.” | 
5 Our 
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Our preſent converſation 8 to my 
mind a ſtory which I will read to you 
this afternoon. | 

How good you are to. us, my dear 
madam,” ſaid, Clara, we ſhall always 
remember, with gratitude, the week we 
have ſpent with you—it has indeed been a 
week of pleaſure but, bleſs me! is not 
to- day Saturday did not my Ner- By. he 
would return to-morrow 2”. 77 1.7 


Kea Ves,“ ſaid William, © we ſhall haye 
no more ſtories,” 0 find ede, Ani ant 
8 How. I wiſh,” ſaid Clara,,,** that we 
could nerſuade papa to let us ſtay ano: 
ther week | bo. happy we mouid be + 
that is to ſay, if it” he agreeable to x= 
M. adam, ſaid Clara, addrefling, | her aunt.” 

% My dear. children,” ſaid. Mes. Mills, 
05 what higher. pleaſure, can Lenjoy, than 
. the fociery of thoſe. ſo dear to me ! buy 
we will talk of that when your papa re- 
turns, at preſent let us quicken our pace. 
They did ſo, and were ſoon, at home. 
Dinner ſoon followed, and * the de- 
ſert, Mrs. Mills read ou... 3 
NOI | e 
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THE 
TRIUMPH or TRUTH, 


A TALE. 


/ 


we Emily was the. a child 
and heirefs of Sir James Golding, a weal- 
thy baronet, in the weſt of England : 
| *© Amiable in her temper, gentle in her 
manners, beloved and admired by all who 
knew her, ' ſhe had reached her thirteenth 
year, a ſtranger to care or misfortune: 
then, for a while, the calm was interrupt- 
ed, and ſhe was unexpectedly involved 
in a ſcene of trouble and perplexity.—A 
ſervant, for whom Emily had conceived # 
ſtrong affection, had for , ſometime been 
declining in her health, and, at laſt grew 
ſo bad that her life was deſpaired of. 

* Oneday, as Emily was ſitting at her 
bed ſide, ſne heaved a deep ſigh, and 
preſſing the hand of her young miſtreſs, 
with a look that beſpoke a mind diſturbed 
8 and agonzed, my dear child,” ſaid 
04 > 


* : 
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ſhe, „ have ſomething heavy at my 
heart, which I wiſh, yet dread to com- 


municate—I have been very wicked, but 


what is done cannot be undone.” 
Emily begged ſhe. would be com- 


. poſed, and tell her if there were any thing 


the could do to relieve her mind.” 

„ Promiſe me,” faid Alice, ** that you 
will not diſcover to any one what I am 
now going to tell you; you are young, 
but have diſcretion above your years.” 

_ © If it be a ſecret, that I can keep with 
honour,” ſaid the prudent . 15 de- 


pend upon my ſilence.“ 


Alas,“ ſaid Alice, * it is of mo- 


ment to your future peace and welfare: 


but tell me firſt, had you a mother, poor, 


mean, friendleſs, would you not turn from 
her with diſguſt and averſion ?” 


„% My good Alice,” ſaid Emily, 


« whither does this queſtion lead: I was 


never ſo happy as to know a mother; bur, 


if] were, can you ſuppoſe that poverty 
would not endear her to me? | 
| | 3008 Amiable 


E 
„ Amiable child!” exclaimed Alice, 


* in methen”—and here ſhe ſtopped “ in 


me then behold that unhappy mother.” 
© Theſe words were incomprehenſible 


to Emily; ſhe looked on Alice in filent 


expectation of what was to follow but 
finding ſhe did not proceed“ Alice,” 


faid ſne, what does all this mean? you 


are not light- headed, nor am I ſurely in 


1 dream, yet how can I underſtand you! 


Did you not ſay ſomething of mother?“ 
4 1 did, ” ſaid Alice, I am indeed 
your ankoppy mother“ 


* Impoſlible ” exclaimed Eabily, * my 


mother died when I was ſcarcely a fort- 
night old: you have ſome ſecret view in 


this untruth, and want to impoſe on my 


credulity; my father, as ſoon as he re- 
turns, (for Sir James was out upon a 
journey) muſt be acquainted with this.“ 
Having ſaid thus, Emily was rifing with 
indignation, toleave the room, when Alice, 


collecting all her ſtrength, caught bend | 


| * wr gown, and entreated to be heard.“ 


"Wy 1507 « Emily: 


| 
; 
| 
' 


| 
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Emily relented, and fitting down once 
more, liſtened to a tale, that agitated her 
young heart with a thouſand new and pain- 
ful emotions. The purport was this: Sir 
James, during bis minority, had impru- 
dently contracted a ſecret marriage, and 


was ſhortly after obliged to ſet out upon 


bis travels: this affected his poor lady ſo 
much, that ſhe lived only to become the 
mother of a fine girl, which ſne com- 
mitted to the care of Alice, who had for- 
merly been her nurſe, and at whoſe houſe 
ſhe then lodged. Alice had unfortunately 
a little girl, within a few days of the ſame 
age, and this inſpired her with the wicked 


thought of agrandizing her own child, at 


the expence of Sir James's. She accord- 
ingly gave it the name of Emily, aſter the 
deceaſed Lady Golding, and when Sir 
James, the following year, returned to 
England, impoſed it on him for his own 
offspring, which, in the mean time, ſhe 
called Patty, and bred up as her daugh- 
ter. Ten years baving elapſed fince 


this, tranſaction, Alice thought it time 


do 
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= to- profit by. her wicked artifice ; with 
this defign ſhe offered herſelf to ſupply 


the place of Emily's maid, who had lately 


left the family, thinking, in this ſituation, 
to ingratiate herſelf by degrees into the 


affections of her young miſtreſs, and, when 
ſhe arrived at years of diſcretion, to in- 


truſt her with the ſecret of her birth, and 
lay claim to her future ſervices, by re- 


preſenting the ſacrifice ſhe had made in 


her behalf, or, if this failed, to intimidate 
ber by the fear of a diſcovery : Alice 
had, however, continued more than three 
years an inmate of the family, and 


had not yet ventured to entruſt Emily 


with a ſecret of ſuch importance. The 
proſpect, however, of her diflolution, 


gave a new turn to her ideas, her crime 


now ſtood before her in its true defor- 
mity; ſhe reflected with anguiſh on the 
injuſtice ſhe had committed, and though 
ſhe had not courage to repair the in Jury ſhe 
* had done, ſhe could not dic in peace 
without recommending Patty, the injured 
daughter of Sir James, to the care and 

protection 
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protection of Emily. Such were the mo- 
tives which prompt this unhappy woman 
to the confeſſion ſhe had juſt made, and the 
reader muſt form to his imagination the 
effect it produced on the mind of Emily, 
ſince her emotions were too various, and 
too powerful, for words to expreſs. 

© Shocked at the crime of which Alice 
had been guilty, yet impreſſed with a high 
ſenſe of the duty dueto her, however faulty, 
as a parent, Emily could only weep, and 
in filence lament, till the entrance of a ſer- 
vant afforded heran opportunity of with- 
drawing, to calm the tumult of her mind. 

When Emily was alone, and began 
cCoolly to reflect on the events Alice had 
unfolded, her mind was ſtill more diſor- 
dered and perplexed:“ What a change,” 
ſaid ſhe, has a ſhort hour made !but now 
I thought myſelf the child of Sir James 
Golding, heireſs to a vaſt eſtate - what 
am I now ? J am afraid to think— Alice, 
| had indeed reaſon to ſay the ſecret was 
of importance! Should Sir James diſcover 
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it, what will become of me —of my poor 
mother I tremble at the thought - but 
who will acquaint him! Alice ſays my 
father is dead, no one but ſhe and 
myſelf know the truth—I will, there- 
fore, think no more about it.” Saying 
this, Emily went into the garden, and 
began to buſy herſelf about her flowers; 
from thence ſhe viſited her birds, hoping, 
by theſe means, to divert her anxiety, but 
her thoughts inſenſibly returned to the ſub- 


je& of her inquietude: How can P”, ſaid 


ſhe, look my dear father, for ſne could 


not forbear uſing the appellation, in the 


face, while I am poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſecret; 


Every kind word or look he addrefles to 


me will reproach me What can I do? 
Confeſs the truth to Sir James?—he is all 


kindneſs and indulgence now,—but then 
-—he will no longer love me, when he finds 


I am not his own Emily: I ſhall forever 
loſe his affection; that is hard, yet what 


is ſo bad as falſchood and deceit ; it 
is certainly my duty to confeſs the 


truth; and how often, as my dear father 
: h told 


| 
|; 
4 
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told me, there is no ſatisfaction equal to the 
performing of it.— But will Alice conſent ? 
ſhe. is my. mother, and J ought to obey 
ber. I will ** if I cannot Neil upon 
her.“ 

: yy When Emily 8 to the cham- 
ber. of. Alice, ſhe took her hand affec 
tionately between her's,” how is it, my poor 
mother,” ſaid ſhe, “ are you more com- 
poſed than when we laſt e you 
, Nept?” : on 5 
Wh, Abad een that it was long fince 
the had known compoſure ; * the injuſtice 
1 have done,” faid ſhe, **, preſſes heavy 
on my heart, and I find, too late, that 
_ guilt orgs 5 5h with it its own puniſh- 
„ „ \ 
! £2; Wy: my. poor Alice,” "Gi Emily, 
1 make yourſelf eaſy, there is ſtill a re- 
medy - confeſs the truth to Sir James, 
his child ſtill lives, and he is very gene- 
rous and kind am ſure. I DAVE Bays 
found him Toi”. 3 

Sh 6 What is it I hear!“ — the 
5 dabappy woman; have you confidered—” 
| 2 1 have 


1 
„I have conſidered every thing, ſaid 
Emily, it is the only reparation you 
can make; and indeed Jo one it both 
to Sir James, and Patty. . _ 

77 % Dbisk, ſaid Alice, who little ex- 
pected ſuch a propoſal, * what you will ſuf- 
fer, ſhould Sir James, which he certainly 
will, withdraw his protection from you; 
think how his confidence has been abuſed ; 
in what a tender point he has been, injur- 
ed indeed, my child, there is no hope 
of his forgivenneſs, though innocent, he 
will not conſider you leſs the cauſe of the 
impoſition . which has been paſſed. upon 
him, and will drive you out to ſhare the 
poverty of your unhappy mother.“ 

J do not fear poverty,” ſaid Emi- 
ly, for- riches cannot afford ſatisfac- 
tion, if acquired. unjuſtly; but 1 own, 
the thought of loſing. my dear father's, I 
mean Sir James's affection, aſſects me 
ſenſibly ;” | yet, my dear mother, it 
is our duty to acquaint him with the 
truth, and let the. eonleqnenes. be what 
they will, to perform it.“ | 

8 60 Alice b 
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Alice ſeemed much agitated; for 
mine, if not for your own ſake,” ſaid ſhe, 
charge you to keep the ſecret I have 


 _ unfolded: I, at leaſt, muſt be the vic- 
tim of Sir James's reſentment, and think 


what would enſue, were I, in this weak 
ſtate, to be rarked friendlefs into the 
wide world.” | 

ni foggeſtion Sache 1 tender 
heart of Emily: no, ſaid ſhe, Sir 
James is generous3 I will throw myſelf 
on my knees before him, and ſofter him 


_ Is your behalf—if 1 fail, I will conſole 


you, work for you—and ſhare your po- 
verty; I would not enjoy affluence, were 
it in my power, brows Mo Inothey: was 
in in miſery. a. 

e Alice was affeted, and alf bers 
ed, by theſe artleſs arguments. Emily 
obſerved it with joy, but fearing a conti- 


nuanete of the diſcourſe, would be too 
much for her, in her preſent weak condition, 
the preſſed het for the preſent, no further, 


but promiſing to return in a Hort 1 8 
_— herto 3 ld hoe 
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Though the mind of Emily was diſ- 
treſſed by a thouſand contending emotions, 
ſhe felt a peace ariſe from having thus 
far performed her duty, that ſne would 
not have exchanged for all the advantages 
riches could beſtow; and was enjoying 
the reflections that aroſe upon this ſubject; 
when a ſervant entered to acquaint her, 
that an alarming change had taken place 
in Alice. Emily haſtened to the chamber, 
and was inex preſſibly ſhocked, to find her 
ſpeechleſs; the phyfician was immediately 
ſent for, but before he artived the un- 
happy ſufferer had breathed her laſt. 
«© Emily was ſhocked at this unexpect· 
ed event; but it conſoled her to reflect, 
that ſhe had, in the laſt interview, ap- 
parently rendered her mother ſenfible that 
it was her duty to make the reparation . 
that was ſtill in her power, though Pro- 
vidence had ſo ordered it that ſhe did not live 
to accompliſh it; that taſk now devolved 
upon Emily, and ſhe reſolved, painful as it 
might be to fulfil it—Tis true ſhe was. 
more than once * to purſue the op- 
pafite 
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poſite conduct: . Patty,” ſaid ſhe, ** can- 
not feel the loſs of what ſhe never poſſeſſed, 
and does not know ſhe has a title to poſ- 
ſeſs; when Jam a woman, and have it in 
my power, I can be kind to her, and pro- 
vide for her, and that will make her juſt 
as happy — Then, as to Sir James, he be- 
lieves me to be his child, and I am ſure 
loves me as well; and with reſpect to my- 
ſelf, I think, I may venture to ſay, Patty 
could not love and honour him more than 
I do.“ Theſe ſuggeſtions, added to the 
fear of lofing Sir James's affection, which 
was inex preſſibly dear to her, tempted her 
to. confine the ſecret to her own breaſt ; 
but truth, which ſhe had from her infancy 


been accuſtomed to prize as the moſt va- 


able poſſeſſion, ſoon ſuggeſted better 
thoughts, and ſhe reſolved to hazard all, 
rather than unjuſtly ſupport a character 
which did not belong to her. She, there- 
fore, met Sir James upon his return the 
next day, fully reſolved to diſcloſe all, but 
with an embarraſſment, ariſing from the un- 
exfnels of her mind, that did not eſcape his 
12105 obſervation. 
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obſervation. He enquired, with affec- 
tionate ſolicitude, if any thing material 8 
happened in his abſence? | 
Emily biuſhed, and replied, in a tre- 
m olous voice: Poor Alice, Sir, is dead.“ 
Sir James was ſurpriſed, and e | 
when ſhe expired ? 
© Laft night, Sir,” ſaid Emily, ce ; in my 
A5 - She could ſay no more, not- 
withſtanding all the fortitude ſhe had 
endeavoured to, en ſhe h ig 
FAST «2 1 15 
„ My dear child, ” aid Sir ee em- 
bracing her, Ido not blame this amiable 
tribute to the memory of poor Alice; but 
death is a debt we muſt all pay; I fee your 
ſpirits : are low, and for. this the beſt re, 
medy. is employment : 1 have brought you 
a geographical: game; let us ſee, which of 
us will make the. beſt an] moſt expediti- 
ous tour of Europe“ Saag this, he 
ſpread the, map upon the table, ang aan 
out the totum and counters 
Wh Emily, at his deſire, ſat down, 8 
endeavoured to attend to the rules of the 
| _ game, 


4 FEE 
game, but her thoughts infenfibly wander- 
ed, and her abſence of mind was ſo nm, 
that Sir. James was diſpleaſed. 
„Emily,“ ſaid he, your concern for 
a faithful domeſtic is certainly amiable ; 
but it ſnould not cauſe you to forget the 
attention and reſpect due a parent, who 
loves and ſtudies —_— _ to Fe you 
happy.. 

„ This was too much fob the tendet 
heart of Emily, already oppreffet with a 


weight of grief entirely new to her; ſhe 


burſt into tears, and throwing herſelf upon 


her knees, and hiding her face with both 


her hands, entreated him to forgive ber. 
Sir James, aſtoniſhed at the agitation 
ol her whole frame, raifed, and preffing her 
to his boſom: Is it poſſible, my dear 
child,“ ſaid he, that what I have ſaid 
- ſhould affect you ſo powerfully 1» 


Ah, Sir” nid Emy, ſomeWhit re! 


 Heved by the tears ſhe had thed, '** do not 
call me your dear child; ind? ed, Tam un- 
worthy when, ol 888 
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Sir James was ſurpriſed ; but know- 
ing the ingenuous diſpoſition of Emily, 
judged that her words alluded to ſome 
trifling fault ſhe had committed in his ab · 
ſence, and aſſured her of his forgiveneſs. 

J am very unhappy, ſaid Emily; 
i but thank God I have nothing to re- 
proach myſelf with: O, my dear father Fo 
(for, accuſtomed to this epithet, ſhe un+ 
conſciouſly uſed it) GI am very miſer- 
able I fear you will never again call me 
your dear Emily. Indeed, indeed, papa, 

I am not your own child.“ : 

The reader will eafily conceive what muſt 
bave been the aſtoniſnment of Sir James: 
| when Emily, as well as the agitation 

of her mind would permit, related all the 

particulars before mentioned, and put into 
his hand a letter his lady had addreſſed to 
him a few days before her death, and com- 
mitted to the care of the treacherous Alice, 
who had withheld it, on account of its de- 

ſeribing a particular mark Which was vi- 1 

fible ' on the e of his child, and | 
8 | would | 
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would naturally have _—_ fought for by 
Sir James. on 
His aſtoniſhment and a indignation aroſe. 
to the higheſt pitch—For ſome time he 
walked the room in the utmoſt perturba- 
tion of mind—Then turning to Emily, 
who ſat in trembling expectation of the 
event, not daring to lift up her eyes to 
Sir James : My deareſt child,” ſaid be, 
„my thoughts are at this moment too 
much diſturbed to pay, as I ought, the Juſt 
tribute to your noble conduct Leave me 
for the preſent—In the morning we will 
meet e 

Emily withidrewts her WO much 
-phifor6d by theſe kind expreſſions, which 
left her no room to apprehend the reſent- 
ment of Sir James, and gave her reaſon to 
hope for a continuance of his fayour. 
When Emily the next morning was 

ſummoned to the breakfaſt table, the con- 

ſeiouſneſs of the new character in which 

ſhe muſt appear to Sir James gave a timi- 
dity and reſtraint to her t manners that fully 
Is informed him of all that paſſed in her 
mind: 


1 
mind: My dear Emily,“ ſaid he, taking 

rer hand in the moſt affectionate manner, 
hy this reſerve? Can you imagine that 
an event in which you have borne no part, 
but what has ſerved to reflect on you the 
higheſt honour, can have leſſened my 
eſteem or affection? No, my dear, my noble 
girl, it has rather encreaſed than diminiſh- 
ed both: From henceforth you can have 
no rival in my affections, and Ani is too 
generous not to admit a partner.“ 

« As; ſoon as breakfaſt was over, Sir 
| James diſpatched Rugby, a faithful do- 
meſtic who had grown old in his ſervice, 
to a village about ten miles diſtant, where 
Alice had placed Patty during her reſidence 
in Sir James's family, with orders to pay 
the money due for her board, and bring 
her home. Emily, in the mean while, re- 
tired to her chamber, to enjoy the agree» 


able reflections that aroſe upon her happi- 


neſs. Ho fincerely did ſhe rejoice in 
the conduct ſhe had purſued ! had ſhe 
acted with leſs integrity, how bitter had 
been her reflections ! For, with no [ſmall 
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Carprile; ſhe learnt that the diſcourſe which | 
had paſſed between her and Alice had been 
actually overheard, and when ſhe retired the 
evening before, related to Sir James by 
Rugby, whoſe chamber was only divided 
bya thin partition from Alice's. Had Emi- 
ly, therefore, acted, upon principles leſs 
noble, the very means the had taken to 
_. ſecure to herſelf the fortune and eſteem of 
Sir James had irretrievably deprived her of 
both. She looked up, therefore, with gra- 
titude to the Supreme Diſpoſer of events, 
who had inſpired her with reſolution to 
hazard the loſs of every worldly conſidera- 
tion, rather than purchaſe them by dupli- 
city and injuſtice. From ſuch refle&ions 
her thoughts naturally turned upon Sir 
James; on his generoſity and kindneſs— 
and then on Patty: I am afraid,“ ſaid 


Emily: ſhe is very illiterate, perhaps as ig- 


norant and vulgar as our waſhing-woman's 
poor child: how it will vex and mortify 
my dear father wiſh he were not to ſee 
her till ſhe had been at ſchool a few months. 
— OT but poſ- 
| fible 
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ſible to make ber appear a little REO 
before he, ſees ber Let me ſee Could | 
not ſhe wear ſome of my clothes—To be 
ſure e are juſt of an age,” 
4,206 Emily, was deligbted with this thought 
—the- moment ſhe, ſaw Rugby, from the 
window, enter the court yard, ſhe flew to 
beg he would for a few minutes conceal 
his arrival from Sir James: Then, over- 
joyed, N the hurried, with Patty into her 
chamber, wbere ſhe put on her one of her 
fineſt muſlin | frock and a dimity. ſkirt—and 
would have added a cap, had the not been 
unyilling to conceal her beautiful auburn 
ringlets, e ſhe thought, a e or- 
| . 
The ae ſmpiicity, of Patty, who 
ien every thing ſhe ſaw with wonder 5 
and ruſtic admiration, and the generous 
anxiety of Emiſy to embelliſh the perſon 
of ohe who, in a mind leſs. noble, might 
have Excited ſentiments of envy, or jea- 
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The * of the toilet ids © com. 
pleted; Emily led Patty to Sir James, who 
awaited ber arrival with impatience. Upon 
her entrance, he was ſtruck with the ſtrong 
reſemblance ſhe bore to her mother, and 
embraced her with the tendereſt atfeQion, 
ſhedding abundance of OH ny cbs 
Patty was quite aſhamed to be kiſſed 

by fo fine a gentleman ; She had been told 
That Sir James was her father — but the 
diſtance that appeared between them, , for 
the preſent, entirely exetuded every ten- 
der feeling the name might be ſuppoſed 
to awaken, and glad would” Patty have 
been to hide herfelf in any corner from Sir 
29 James.—This baſhfulneſs, however,” i in a 
few hours, wore. away, and; oY her artleſs 
obſervations, Sir James diſcovered a mind 
. e with good „„ 
What a mind,“ Sctinicd Sir anne 

* js here loſt cor Want of culture Some 
more words he let fall that E&preſſed the 
| Keenneſs of his ſenſations on his ſu bject, 
which being obſerved by Patty, Pray; 


ye ſaid * looking 1 in his face, with a 
ſweet 


183 3 


[ſweet Gmpliciry, edo not be angry with 
me To be ſure, I cannot read nor write 
— nor play on the muſic, as Miſs Emily 
can but indeed I will love pg, 
Sir, I will.“ | 

Sir James was affected by theſe PR 
expreſſions : Do not, my ſweet child,“ 
{aid he, imagine 1 ſhall love you the leſs 
for the want of knowledge you have not 
the opportunities of acquiring; no, „ 
you be good and teachable, you will be 
equally dear to my heart as if you pof- 
ſeſſed the moſt brilliant accompliſhments, 
which, after all, acquire value only from 
the virtues by which oy are accom» 
panied. 1 Re foil 
How. kinks it 010 make me, ſaid 

Emily; to communicate to Miſs Gold- 
| 1ng the knowledge you, Sir, have been fo 
Eind as to give me! Will you permit me, 
4: will not ſay. to be her tutoreſs, becauſe 
Jam ſenſible am! in need of one myſelf) 
but to aſſiſt in ſo agreeable. an employ- 
ment? TD! has, c to beer 1 . 
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an 
My dear children,“ ſaid Sir James, 
% nothing in this world can afford me 


- ſuch' heartfelt ſatisfaction as to ſee you 


amicably united: Yes, my dear Patty, if 
you would ſecurę my eſteem and affection, 


8 Einily muſt be the pattern by which you 
muſt form your conduct.“ : 


„ Emily's eyes gliſtened with fateful | 


ſenſibility at ſo high a mark of Sir James's 


| + approbation ; and Patty, taking ber hand, 
aich, d Indeed, Miſs Emily, I wòill FM 


whatever youſay—and will love you dear- 


1y, for I am-ſure you have already been 
very good to me—" (alluding to the 
change Emily had made in her apparel, a 
change which, as it gave another proof 


of Emily's noble ſentiments, had neither 
gore unnoticed nor Nan 3 e by 
Sir James. 2 


% From this iy Emi became the 


the preceptreſs of Patty, whoſe attention 
and application was ſuch, that ſhe im- 
proved rapidly; her mind unfolded by 
degrees, and every day diſcovered new 
e her INES: changed into a 


2 


becoming | 


— 


K 
becoming modeſty, and in a few yes 
the ruſtic cottager was loſt in the elegant, 
the accompliſhed Miſs Golding. 
The particulars of Emily's birth was 
known, but to few; ſhe was ſtill conſidered 
as the daughter of Sir James, who divid- 
el his affection and fortune equally, be- 
tween her and Patty. The friendſhip of 
the young folk, being, in the mean while, 
founded upon reciprocal virtues, was 
ſtrengrheved by time, and proved as laſt. 
iag as it was warm and ſincere,” 
Thus was the virtue of Emily recom- 
penſed \by the approbation of her own: 
he:rt—the eſteem of her benefactor the 
acquiſition of a true friend and the pro- 
ſperity of her future life —illuſtrating this 
ufeſul precept; that it is no leſs our inte- 
reſt, than our duty, to adopt and e 
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ts wa William e were Wa nid * | 
ed on the ſtory their aunt had related, 
1 . uud. 


I 


and aſfured her, they would exdelivour 
to cultivate the ſame integrity that had 
rendered the ener or Emily ſo el 
tim able. 

The next day being Sundays Geer . 
ed their aunt to church, a place which 
55 had hitherto conſidered as conve-" 
* nent to lounge away a few hours, on a 

day the leaſt productive of amuſement of 
any throughout the week ; ſhe had knelt 
merely becauſe other people did ſo, and 
repeated the prayers] from the ſame mo- 

5 __ During the ſermon and leflons, ſhe 
was engaged in criticiſing the perſons and 

direſs of the congregation, inſtead of at- 

tending to the inſtructions contained in 
ener; but a week paſſed with Mrs. 
Mills bad produced a ſurpriſing revolu - 
| tion: The exemplary conduct of that 
lady ber diſcourſe, and the habit of aſ- 

5 ſembling morning and evening to prayer, 

bad impreſſed her with a high ſenſe of 

7 thofe important duties ſhe owedto her crea- 

tor whom the mow addrefſed with ferveht 


© om : he liſtened- with attention 


Cs: 37 
to an excellent diſcourſe, and retired con- 
vineed that the was created for ſomething 
more than to dreſs, and trifle away her 
time in frivolous amuſements. In their 
way home they viſited. the Sunday- ſchool, 
where Clara and her brother aſſiſted their 
good aunt in examining ſome of the chil- 
dren, whom they rewarded and encou- 5 
raged according to their Teveral merits * 
anew, ſpecięs of employment. | this: to the - 
young folk, wh Felt, that no ſatisfac- 
tiop gan exceed that of e ourſelves 
uſeful to others. 8 
From hence the carriage conveyed 
them home, where they had the pleaſure 
of, meeting Mr. Clement, Who had ar- 
ned a few minutes before. My dear 
5 iter, my dear children, were alternately | 
repeated—and then, a variety of intereſt- | 
ing ſubjects were diſcuſſed... Upon Mrs. 
Mills. 725 the room. for a few mi- 7525 
nutes, M Clement o obſeryed to the young B 
folk, chat he had nor. exceeded the time 
in which he ee to return. NS 
Snort * 4 a 85 Ab l 
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nor once flown my new kite. 


« Ah! papa,” and Clata, „ we are 
always happy to ſee you; but, I. afſure 
you, we ſhould be more ſo, if it were not 


to put an end'to our Tine?" 
How,“ faid Mr. Clement, ata did 


you not bind me by a promiſe, cut it 


ſhould not exceed a week: 
„Very true, epa, dude Clara, 
6 but then we did not know my aunt, 


ue could not have thought the tine would 


have paſſed ſo delightfully.” Saad: 
„I conclude then,” ſaid Mr. Clement, 
meaning to banter, that vou have Bad 


balls, 222 nr and vis, in abn. 
. 15 : | 551 > 11 


4 O, no papa, not Sag fail! Clara, 
and yet the time bas fled ſo faſt, _ 
cad ſcatcely ae it a week "ſince y 


Jet us.” CART FATS: 6.4 * n 1428 jd 


% Nor 1, te- ald William, PIR 


| yet I have not had one play-fellow ; . bey, 


have not ſo much às ſhot wad warble; 1 


by A 


This is * excnortinary; kid Mr. 
NN . W 


CL 2 

Clement, ſtill continuing to 'banter 3 1 
cannot comprehend it?! 
„O! papa,“ aid, Clara, my aurit- 

is a charming woman, ſhe has been ſo 
good to us ! ſhe has told us all about the 
bees; and yo” Eno, papa, how terrified 
I uſed to be at a ſpider; well, it is the 
moſt curious thing in the world I have 
ſeen it ſpin; and how many threads do you 
think it takes to make one that forms the 


web e bas 89; . n: NA id, 1665.09 * 
296, pb wort}” Taid Mr. Clement 
& T'cannot exactly tell)“ 
ro cou yeu thinkic papa?” 
The bees,” ſaid William, “ delight 
me mort than l my aunt has a glaſs 
hive, papa; and we have ſeen them bring 
home the war and honey“ 


Rut you forget the queen, William,” 


interfupted Clara ;*'ſhe has a palace, Papa,” . 


and her ſubjects are ſo füith ful! V 


We have looked chioogh my ae 


: * 


microſec too; 1 fly, papa, is à moſt 
wonde 
Wing of a butterfly is actually feathers,” 


Indeed!“ 


- . * ” 
rr 
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f creature ! and the duſt vt che 5 


C. 3220 1 
1 Indeed! nai D Hin teme 
Ves, papa, and an earwig 3 
wings, that fold up, juſt like our candle 
ſereens. Did you know. theſe _ hing“, 


. . :- | | 
Pn {a %, biorzed oft eu on b. 


EI. know” returned Mr. Clement, : 


e that nature is replete, wich wonders.“ 


How was it then, papa, that, you 


eee them to us? .:.- 


% Your. brother, my 1 Mr. 


; Clement, has been abſent, and you never 


ſaenered 4 deßre for information on 


ſuch ſubjects,” 880 IE M ron 1» 


33 Becauſe, papa. nn e 41 
thought i it impoſſihle to be amuſed. without 


dreſs or company: but I ſce,l was miſtaken, 
we have neither wanted the one nor the 


other here. My. aunt has made us gc-, 


quainted with ſo many curious, things! 


and tald us ſuch delightful ſtories! I wiſh, 

papa, you culd let us ſtay another week . 
dont YOU On: PM S600 444d N10 
8 11 Les, ſiſter, replied, William, “if. 

| wk en ſtay with us, but vou Know, 

og Ruilm: b 51 21 Hie ch $ py have, 

Tis bal ho ; | 
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I have been at ſchool ſix months, and haye; 
had very little of his company“ 
Very true,” ſaid Clara, I did not 
think of that but if papa can ſtay with us "a 
ubs is a pleaſure,” ſaid Mr. Cle- 
ment,“ I cannot at preſent enjoy, as I 


have engaged your couſin Milfords to : 


to paſs a few weeks with us in town; we 
muſt ſet off to-morrow; that we may be 
nat homeito receive them.) 
At this moment Mrs. Mills ene 7 
e my dear fiſter,”-ſaid Mr. Clement, with, 
a ſmile, Clara and William have been im- 
parting to me ſome of their new acquired.: 
knowledge, and telling me how. Seat: 


you have entertained them“ 
-**-Þ am happy,” neee Mrs. Milt, 
852 © if they think ſo. * 


We ſhould be very e my. 
4 Madam;“ ſaid Clara, not to ach 
| knowledge; your kindneſs, we have paſſed = 


; a. moſt delightful week Fapa, I am fn 
ſible F have given you a great deal of 


uneaſineſs—1 have been very idle, and 
inattentive; but I now ſee the value of 


- 


nod „ knowledge, 
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knovlbage, and am impatient till 1 have 
an opportunity of NN for the time 
1 have loſt “ 
0 How | happy _— Mc © Fe EY 
00 do you make Borg the avowal of ſuch. 
ſentiments I. yes, my dear child, 1 have 
indeed; with concern, * beheld your time 
daily waſted in frivolous and unprofitable. 
a nuſements, and have reproached myſeif 
as, in ſome meaſure, the cauſe, by im- 
proper indulgence : mall 1 conſeſs the 
truth 1 opened my heart on this ſubject 
to your aupt, Who kindly: invited you 
hither, in che hope of inſpiring you with 
a taſte for more rational pleaſures: The 
| 'diſguſt you conceived to the viſit induced 
me (too much accuſtomed to indulge 
your inclinations) to limit it to a week; 
and littie did J expect the happy . 
| To ſhort a period has. produced“. 
Then vos knew, Madam,” ſaid Clara, 
how reluctantly 1 came hither (Mr.. 7 
Mills*fmile@) and Clara rejoined, turning 
to "I 2 . Would hos Raye” word 


* 
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44 When we apply to the phyſician, 
Clifa; for advice,” returned Mr. Clement, 
with a ſmile, * he ſhould be fully inform- 
ed of the complaint: aua 


e J was neither ſurpriſed nor offended, 


m Jove;” ſaid Mrs.“ Mills; “ the ideas 


naturally excited by an old Met" 9 man- 
ſion, and a ſolitary aunt; accorded little | 


with the ſprightlineſs of youth; 1 wiſhed 
only to convince you, that knowledge and 


virtue, which give the principal-charm to 


ſociety, can alſo renderfthe moft dreary ſo- 
_ litude agreeable,” and that the rational and 
contemplative mind will draw to ſelf, 
from objects apparently the moſt infignt- 
ficant, a ſource of entertainment. This 
being my defign, T forbore to introduce 
you to ſeveral neighbouring families, 


whoſe ſociety - would have enlivened the 


ſcene; 1 teſolved, in this viſit, that our 


| Pleaſures ſhould .reſt. more immediately 8 
upon ourſelves, and I hope, that the week 


has paſt neither unpleaſantly nor un profi- 
1 7 


No, indeed, dada, ſaid the young 


folk; 
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folk; the hours have only, ſeemed to fly 
too faſt; Clara then added, I had no idea 
that knowledge could be tained, with ſo 
much eaſe; if J had, I Would Hor now, 
be ſo ignorant. 
. * Do not deceive yourſelf, addon,” 
| "aid Mrs. Mills ; „ time, application, and 
perſeverance, are neceſſary to the attain- 
ment of true knowledge : : - without theſe, | 
1 vyou will acquire only that ſaperficial kind, 
Which, by rendering you conceited, will 
8 render you contemptible: My defign, in 
N our converſations this week, has been to 
Fs awaken i in your mind a taſte for rational 
ſtudies; cis yours to improve it by dili- 
1 and perſeverance,” Sic, 
x Ah, my dear Madam did Bhs, 
4 pad you to inſtruct et adviſe me.! 
1 bor that cannot be; papa ſays we muſt 
1 really ſet off for town $0:0Row, morn- 
T_T BE, | 
= og x 7 ver wing, „0 Mr. cle. 
| ment, that i were poſſihle Las purchaſe. 
5 houſe within : a ſhort rid rid Res” 
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that woöld be aelightful, er. | 
claim the young folk. 1 ed 


have a better plan,” faid' Mrs. Mitts: 
ah, What: mould prevent thoſe whom in- 
tereſt and inclination' fo cloſely unite max- 
ing one family? This manſion is large Rn 
enough to contain us all“ 
* But, my dear liſter,” ſaid Mr. Cle- 

ment, e conſider 
I gueſs your ſerophes, A} pd 
Mrs. Mills, * and am prepared to anſwer 
them. The obligation ſhall be mutual: 
In the ſummer you ſhalt be my gueſt here, 
and in the winter I wi be T0! in Fenn 
„ ly | 4 12 
| . Tam dene wits! the propefal, bs 

ee, Mr. Clement; “ but will you, 
my dear fiſter; who have for: years obſti- 
nately ſecluded yourſelf in this 8 


conſent oceaſionaʒ . uit it, 


ae 


ain Wirh the world e [EIU a os: 
Les, my brother,” laid Mrs. Mille, 
by auhat I have, reſuſed to the repeated ſo 
Meitations of my friends, 1; now. offer a8 a 
"ſacrifice due to e to weſe dear chil- 
bas : 1 dren: : 


P EVITE ͤ! Rena, 
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rem +; 1 feel.tbar 4 can be uſeful to you 
both ; my heart Expands in t the thought, 
and HE no longer heſitate to purſue the path 
poigted out co me by neu duties. 
He, y dear ſiſter, ſaid Mr. Cle- 
ment, hall B expreſs the ſenſe I enter- 
5 tain of your kindneſs how diſcharge ſo 
. .bigh-ar obligation? 
H here is Jetozuerts." aid Mrs. Mills, 
lch in the! performance of duties which 
dcoineide ſo 'peverfuly; in, our: inclina- 
3 tions. 3d * HEY. noni Sur itte ek 
nd hall e rey, madam, ſaid | 
_ [Clara, ff make but one am en 
EE. unexpected happineſs“! ͤ⸗/ 
8 ja too,“ : ſaid William, 655 el Fare 
35 it with you; ſiſter, in the holidays.“ 
% Iteis my intebtion, William,“ ſaid 
Mr. Clement, eto take you from ſchool, 
and to receive a gentleman, with whom J 
am in W into 2 e as tutor t 
4 you? - TT Murine 
. 4 Well“ ſaid Willem, flatting- up in 
edit that indeed will be charm- 
Wa 9 how attentive 
— 2 10 and 


„ 
50 diligent 1 will be; i hall 3 'fo. 
happy to live at home with Jou, and my 

aunt, and my fiſter ! e 

The day paſſed thus infenſibly away, 
and the next morning, at an early hour, 
Mr. C Clement, with his fon and daughter, 
ſet qut for London: They bade a cheer- 


ful farewel to Mrs. Mills, in che full aſ- 


ſurance of a; ſpeedy return, Which took 
plaee in the courſe of a fe weeks, hen 
having enjoyed the beauties of the coun» 
try, at the cloſe of the year, Mr. Clement 


bad the pleaſure of conducting his ſiſter, 


after an abſence of more than twelve years, 


to the metropolis— From this time the fa- 


4 en 


1 


3 milies were 


Clara, fle of ber lf "feQtions, 


by diligencę and attention, corre d them; 


ſhe became gentle, amiable, . and accom- 
pliſhed; and. Mrs. Mills, i in, Whom ſhe 
ever found an affectionate friend and a 
faithful counſelor, had, in time, the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing every Feld excellence 
united in her character William too, un- 


on a nere preceptor, aſſiſted by the 
counſels 
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e of. his father, became a worthy 
man, and an elegant accbmpliſfed ſcholar.” 
Thus William and Clara, by their con- 
duct, conſtituted, the happineſs of a parent 
and a friend, whom they loved and bo- 


noured: 'To the end of their lives, Wy, 
locked back with pleaſure on the wee 


which: had taught them the importance of 
zime ; and convinced them, that it can be 
no way well improved as in the praflice of 


oi 255 m" the acquirement of We 28 bre. 
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